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ABSTRACT 

Understanding the nature and purpose of the Church, in a 
scriptural and theological sense, will provide the foundation for 
healthy, integrated Christian living through the Church. As this un¬ 
derstanding of the Church develops and matures# a more meaningful aware¬ 
ness of the importance and value of worship will take place. 

From worship should come a heightened awareness of God, as well 
as an increased awareness of the needs of people. Out of the experi¬ 
ence of worship, one may be led to a deeper awareness of the need to 
care, and to be equipped and strengthened to care as a result of having 
worshipped. Administration should serve the purpose of providing sys¬ 
tems and personnel to aid in making more effective the expressions of 
caring. 

It is my thesis that the ministry of the Church is composed of 
sequential relationships in which caring is an outgrowth of worship, 
and that this unique caring generates a particular style of administra¬ 
tion. 

The Church as "the people of God" forms the operative theology 
upon which I base worship, congregational care and administration. I 
explored the nature and purpose of the Church in library research. In 
addition, library resources helped form the outline for consideration 
of worship, congregational care, and administration. In these latter 
three areas, a number of interviews were used in order to provide cur¬ 
rent models of ministry. 

I described the nature of the Church as "ecclesia." The 
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ecclesia was described as the communion of "saints," the people of God, 
the body of Christ, and fellowship. The purpose of the Church was ex¬ 
plored by looking at its motivation for being in mission. 

The experience of worship is understood by understanding our 
basic motivation in worship to realize an awareness/response. It is 
important to comprehend that the Church is principally a gathering of 
people by God, for the purpose of worship and instruction. 

The worshipping community encourages persons to grow and to de¬ 
velop to their fullest potential through prayer, through participation 
in group life, and interpersonal relating. In receiving love, the com¬ 
munity responds by giving love to those seeking fulfillment, to meet 
those in crisis, and to extend the incarnate grace of God to those not 
within the worshipping community. 

The implementation of policies for administration must reflect 
seeing the church as the people of God. In doing this, it is signifi¬ 
cant that we will have been successful in theologizing administrative 
procedure. It is important to see planning as a function of ministry. 

For me, the model of the Church is one of community. It has 
its character in the Biblical understanding of ecclesia and in the peo¬ 
ple of God. It is through the people of God that the Church becomes a 
place and an experience wherein Grace is realized and lived here on 
earth. Because of its importance, it is imperative that worship be re¬ 
established as the first and primary purpose of the local church. 

Small groups must increasingly play an important part in the 
life of the congregation. This is particularly true in medium and 
larger-sized congregations, but it is equally applicable to 
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congregations of all sizes. 

Administration can help us realize that accountability must be 
seen as one of the disciplines by which we should live, and from that 
we will see more happening, more quickly, than when we are more per¬ 
missive in our approach. The process of administration must also seek 
to involve more people in a meaningful way in the policy-making and 
action of the local church. 

It is affirmed that as people worship together they will be 
led to care, and that caring will produce a style of administration 
which will be seen as participatory and as a means to effecting mis¬ 
sion. 
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Chapter 1 

INTRODUCTION 

STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

The foundation of healthy, integrated Christian living through 
the Church is to understand the nature of the Church, both in a scrip¬ 
tural and in a theological sense. From this beginning and maturing 
understanding of the Church will come a more meaningful awareness of 
the importance and value of worship. 

As a result of a heightened awareness of God in worship, and a 
recognition of the needs of other persons with whom one has worshipped, 
as well as those outside the worshipping community, one may be led to 
a deeper realization of the need to care, and be equipped and strength¬ 
ened to do that caring by having worshipped. The function of adminis¬ 
tration is to provide systems and personnel to aid in making the fore¬ 
going more effective. 

This style should make Christianity active, not passive. It 
would tend to inspire a genuine involvement, not busy work. It would 
help people to become more sensitive to act; not just aware and frus¬ 
trated by not knowing how to respond. 

While it is not the intent to deal with all phases of the church, 
it is my intention to explore worship, congregational care, and admin¬ 
istration. These three facets of church life reflect much of what 
takes place in the life of an individual congregation from one week to 
the next. 
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It is my thesis that the ministry of the church is composed of 
sequential relationships in which caring is an outgrowth of worship, 
and that this unique caring generates a particular style of adminis¬ 
tration. 

The first and primary purpose of the local church is to worship. 
It is in that experience that persons are called individually and cor¬ 
porately to experience God. It is through their praise of Him, by 
their confession and receiving forgiveness; in their being confronted, 
challenged and comforted, by their being inspired and informed? in 
their being nurtured, renewed and made whole? and, finally, through 
their dedication, that they are equipped to serve. 

Through worship, persons are inspired and given the strength to 
care and to love one another, just as we have seen in the teaching 
and example of Jesus Christ who loves us. Worship enables individuals 
in the church to move toward becoming a caring community, for each 
other and for others outside the congregation. 

To be a more effective, caring community, the congregation must 
be assisted in developing an administrative rationale, as well as 
principles, practices, and systems which may then implement caring. 

In visualizing the interrelation of these three facets, it would 
be as one would view stair steps: worship, first? congregational care 
next? and then administration. 

METHODOLOGY TO BE FOLLOWED 

The foundation for each of these chapters will be laid through 
library research. This will be followed, as needed, by interviews in 
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individuals involved in unusual or 
In addition, I will relate some per 
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Chapter 2 

THE NATURE AND PURPOSE OF THE CHURCH 

The Church is a community of persons which seeks to unite and 
reconcile individuals in the grace of God through Jesus Christ, It is 
a community called into being by God through the power of the Spirit. 

A living community, it is one which proclaims and serves. The primary 
purpose of the Church is the worshipping community. 

NATURE 


From Scripture 

There appears to be general agreement among biblical scholars 
that Jesus did not speak directly of the church. But while he did 
not speak about the church, much of his ministry was directed toward 
what was ultimately to become the church. 

The Gospels record the calling of the Twelve, and the fact that 
Jesus spent a great deal of his ministry teaching them and equipping 
them to go out into the world in ministry. During the time in which 
they were together the Disciples did not appear to grasp the totality 
of that for which they were being prepared. 

In Matthew 5:13 Jesus said that the disciples were to be "the 
salt of the earth." Here was a remnant of people who were chosen to be 
especially prepared. Through them could come the discovery of the 
fulfillment of God's promises and purpose. In the person of Jesus the 
covenant of God with his people was renewed. (Matthew 26: 26-29) . 
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They were to encourage others to join them in repentance, re¬ 
newed hope, and the glorification of God. This was preparation for 
the coming Kingdom of God. 

Wallace E. Fisher helps to sharpen our understanding regarding 
the beginning ministry of Jesus and the direction which his ministry 
might take. 

Contemporary biblical scholarship traces a clear line from 
Jesus and his disciples through the primitive church in Jerusalem 
to the churches of Paul and John. Summarizing the results of 
this scholarship, Archibald M. Hunter sets down from Scripture 
four arguments that Jesus deliberately fashioned a new Israel, 
ecclesia, the church. 

1. The Kingdom of God, which lies at the heart of Jesus' words 
and works, necessarily implies a New People of God. 

2. The idea of Messiahship, as Jesus interpreted it, implies the 
gathering of a community. 

3. The Shepherd must needs have a flock: When Jesus speaks of 
himself as doing Shepherd's work and of his disciples as a 
flock, he is describing his Messianic task of gathering the 
people of God. 

4. That Jesus called twelve disciples. . . taught them. . . sent 
them. . . instituted a covenant with them — all these facts 
show Jesus deliberately executing his Messianic task of 
creating a new Israel, the true people of God.'^* 

To develop further some of the direction of Archibald Hunter, 

let us look at one of the words which is often used in relationship to 

the ecclesiology under consideration. The word is ecclesia. The word, 

in both the Old and New Testaments, had to do with gathering for 

any purpose, whether secular or religious. As the meaning developed 

in Christian tradition, it came to have more to do with religious 


1 Wallace E. Fisher, Preface to Parish Renewal (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1968), p.73. 
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connotations. 

The ecclesia is the community of believers, perhaps from a 
given geographical area. In the assembly of the ecclesia they are 
already constituted as the ecclesia prior to gathering. Illustrations 
of the kinds of areas which might be representative of the gathering 
would be a single household - Romans 16:5; a city - Corinth, I Corin¬ 
thians 1:2; or a larger territory - Asia, I Corinthians 16:19. While 
the term ecclesia has to do with the process of gathering, it becomes 
clear that it has a specific focus. 

The genesis of ecclesia in the New Testament is the fact that 
it is a community of people whom God has called together in Christ, 
through the Holy Spirit. An illustration of this is found in II Cor¬ 
inthians 1:1: 

Paul, an apostle of Christ Jesus by the will of God, and Timothy 
our brother. To the church of God which is at Corinth, with all 
the saints who are in the whole of Achais: Grace to you and 
peace from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The makeup of ecclesia can be described in a number of ways. 
Among them are "saints," with a reference from I Corinthians 1:2b, 

". . . called to be saints together. ..." The emphasis on saints is 
derived from the experience of rebirth as received through baptism by 
the gift of the Holy Spirit. 

In addition, ecclesia may be viewed not only from an individual 
point of view, but also as a corporate experience. Individuals respond 
to Christ; God calls those persons together as the company of believers. 
I Corinthians 1:9 says "God is faithful, by whom you were called into 
the fellowship of his Son, Jesus Christ our Lord." 
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Another way of viewing the ecclesia is as "the people of God." 
This is a strong image, and carries with it some of the relationship 
which the Hebrew people had with God in the old covenants. This is 
now part of the new covenant. The word in I Peter 2:9-10 which ends 
"Once you were no people, but now you are God's people," is a ringing 
affirmation as to the understanding of the ecclesia. Don Miller fur¬ 
ther underscores the relationship between the Old Testament people of 
God and the New Testament people of God by saying: 

They were saying that "the church" is what the Old Testament 
described as those who were "called out" of the world to be "the 
people who belonged to God" in a very special way. This connec¬ 
tion of the church with the Old Testament people of God is made 
unmistakably clear when Paul calls the church "the Israel of 
God." (Gal. 6:16) 2 

The ecclesia can further be described as "the Body of Christ." 
This is shown by L. Harold De Wolf: 

Repeatedly Paul speaks of the church as the body of Christ. 

Thus he says, "For as in one body, we have many members, and all 
the members do not have the same function, so we, though many, 
are one body in Christ, and individually members one of another." 
(Rom. 12:4-5) 

"For just as the body is one and has many members, and all the 
members of the body, though many, are one body, so it is with 
Christ. For by one Spirit we were all baptized into one body— 

Jews or Greeks, slaves or free—and all were made to drink of one 
Spirit." (I Cor. 12:12-13) 

It is no merely theoretical body in which we might believe 
without observed evidence. It is so personal and experiental 
that Paul can write, "If one member suffers, all suffer together; 
if one member is honored, all rejoice together." 

"Now you are the body of Christ and individinlly members of it." 


2 Donald G. Miller, The People of God (Naperville, IL: S.C.M. 
Book Club, 1959), p. 13. 
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(I Cor. 12:26-27) 3 

The Body of Christ binds people together in a fellowship or 
koinonia. Galatians 2:20b describes this life in Christ: . . it is 

no longer I who live, but Christ who lives in me. . . . 11 

For Paul salvation is primarily an individual experience, but 
all Christians share this experience, which therefore makes them a 
community. Paul uses the word ekklesia both of local congregations 
and also of the church as a whole (I Cor. 12:28), which is "the 
Israel of God" (Gal. 6:16) . He thinks of this universal church as 
a building (I Cor. 3:9), a temple (I Cor. 3:16ff.). Paul's most 
characteristic idea in this connection, however, is that of the 
church as Christ's body (Rom. 12:4f.). The individual believer 
thus has koinonia (fellowship, sharing, community) both with Christ 
and with his fellow Christians. The main point in Paul's use of 
the figure of the body is unity in diversity.4 

We have looked briefly at the word ecclesia and some principle 
words or phrases to explore further the meaning of that concept. These 
have included the community of believers, the community called together 
in Christ, saints, the company of believers, the people of God, the 
Body of Christ, and koinonia. Scriptures speaking to each of these 
dimensions of ecclesia have been set forth. 


From Theology 

For many Christians, the words most often used to describe the 
Church are not ones with which they can readily identify. These words, 
which were particularly meaningful to the early Christians, and to 
many subsequent generations of the Church, are not vested with a great 


. Harold De Wolf, A Theology of the Living Church (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1953), p. 319. 

4 Millar Burrows, An Outline of Biblical Theology (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1946), p. 149. 
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deal of value for many people today. Avery Dulles describes it well 
by saying: 

The contemporary crisis of faith is, I believe, in very large 
part a crisis of images. City dwellers in a twentieth-century 
democracy feel ill at ease with many of the biblical images, since 
these are drawn from the life of a pastoral and patriarchal 
people of the ancient Near East. 5 

In some fashion we need to help the people within our congrega¬ 
tions learn how to think in images. If we can continue in a more 
effective way to translate biblical images into experiences which are 
a part of the twentieth century reality, we will have begun to solve 
one of the major problems of helping people to think in theological 
terms. 


The first chapter of John’s Gospel records "In the beginning 
was the Word. ..." Since we look to the beginning of the Church in 
the coming of Jesus, the calling of his followers, and to his instruc¬ 
tion to go out into the world to share the gospel of redemption, we 
move back before the point of his coming to acknowledge his reality, re¬ 
flected in John, prior to his physical introduction into the world. 

Karl Barth writes to help us understand the relationship of 
the Word and the individual Christian. 

The individual Christian can exist only in time and space as 
a doer of the Word (James 1:22) and therefore in a concrete human 
form and basically visible to everyone. Similarly, the Christian 
community as such cannot exist in an ideal commune or universum, 
but-also in time and space-only in the relationship of its in¬ 
dividual members as they are fused together by the common action 
of the Word which they have heard into a definite human fellowship 


5 Avery Dulles, S.J., 
Doubleday, 1974), p. 19. 


Models of the Church (Garden City: 
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in concrete form, therefore, and visible to everyone. 6 

The coming of Jesus into human life represents the vertical 
dimension of the Christian faith. The fellowship of believers signi¬ 
fies the horizontal dimension. It is a more thorough understanding of 
these two dimensions and their interrelationship, which will enable us 
to recognize that it is a combination of the two which creates the 

fellowship about which the New Testament speaks. 

% 

The relationship between the Word and the Church is well ex¬ 
pressed by Bonhoeffer as he reflected that: 

"A Christian church as an individual local church or a house- 
church, is held together by the fact that its members are 
gathered round the Word." 7 

That is to say, the Church is caught up in the life, teachings, and 
ministry of Jesus. It is only as we are drawn to this central core, 
as a magnet is drawn to a pole, that we will realize how we are bound 
together, and the relationship which we have to each other and to God. 

The power through which Jesus Christ brought the Church into 
being, and through which it is unceasingly renewed, is that of the 
Holy Spirit. In traditional language, the Body of Christ is the one 
holy catholic and apostolic Church. 

In looking at the word "church" and its meaning, I have found 
it more helpful to think through to some of the biblical concepts, 

6 

Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics (Edinburgh: Clark, 1961), 

IV/, 653. 

7 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer, The Communion of Saints (New York: 

Harper & Row, 1960), p. 155. 
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rather than the word "church." In his writing, Martin Luther frequent¬ 
ly chose to use the words "community," the "congregation," the "com¬ 
pany" or "little company," or perhaps "Christendom," rather than to 
use the word "church." 


Barth became even more emphatic regarding how we ought to un¬ 
derstand the church. He said: 


The community is the earthly-historical form of existence of 
Jesus Christ himself. The time has now come to adopt the New 
Testament term used to describe this matter. The Church is His 
body, created, and continually renewed by the awakening power of 


the Holy Spirit. 


8 


In our understanding of the Church, we need to be clear that 
during his earthly life, Jesus did not found the Church. His ministry 
and teaching are often thought of, in retrospect, as his founding of 
the church. Conzelmann states: 

It was assembled as a community through the appearance of the 
Risen One and the preaching of the witnesses to these appearances. 
From the beginning, the church has been associated with the resur¬ 
rection. The church looks back to the completed earthly work of 
Jesus . 

In further attempting to understand the Church as viewed from 
the vantage points of sociology and theology, Dulles has offered a 
sharp delineation: 


From the point of view of sociology, the term "church" would 
designate any group of men who consider themselves to be, and are 
considered to be, followers of Christ. Theologically the term 
"church" refers to the mystery of Christ as realized in the com¬ 
munity of those who believe in him and are assembled in his name. 
To the Christian believer, the Church is not a purely human thing? 


8 Barth, IV/1, 661. 

Q 

■’Hans Conzelmann, An Outline of the Theology of the New Testa¬ 
ment (New York: Harper & Row, 1968), p. 32. 
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it is not simply of this creation or of this world; rather, it 
is the work of God, who is present and operative in the Church 
through the Holy Spirit, in whom Christ continues his saving 
presence. Sociologically, the Church is a fact of observation, 
accessible to persons who do not have faith. Theologically, the 
Church is a mystery of grace, not knowable independently of faith. 10 

Continuing with the idea of grace, and looking at the model of 
the Church as reflected in the concept of "the people of God," grace 
takes on an even more profound meaning. The Church-the people of God- 
becomes a place wherein grace is realized and lived here on earth. 

In analyzing existing ecclesiological models, Dulles pursues 
"the people of God" theme in the following way: 

"The People of God is a biblical concept having deep roots in 
the Old Testament, where Israel is constantly referred to as the 
nation of God's special predilection. In several New Testament 
texts (Rom. 9:23-26, Heb. 8:10, James 1:1, I Pt. 2:9, etc.) the 
Christian Ekklesia is referred to as the new Israel or as the 
People of God of the New Covenant. 1,11 

It is to the Christian ecclesia as the people of God of the New Coven¬ 
ant to which I wish to move. 


Ecclesia . The Church was formed and empowered by the Holy 
Spirit. James 2:26 reminds us that ". . . the body apart from the 
spirit is dead. ..." Without the life and the power of the Holy 
Spirit, the Church would not have come into being, nor would it have 
been able to continue living. It would only be a human institution, 
destined to rise and fall as have all others. 

From the calling of the disciples, until the death of Jesus, a 
community had its beginning, and a quality of life in that community 
was seen. The relationship of Jesus to the Church is noted in his 

10 Dulles, p. 115. 2 Ibid., pp. 48-49. 
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earthly work. The church came into being as a living reality with his 
post-resurrection appearances to the disciples and the coming of the 
Holy Spirit at Pentecost. The Church can well be described as the 
church of the Resurrection and of Pentecost. 

Don Miller stated it in the following way: 

The church, then, is made up of all those to whom the risen 
Christ has given his Spirit. It is the fellowship of those who 
believe in the Resurrection, and to whom the living Christ is 
real. Where Jesus is, there is the church. And Jesus has 
promised that "where two or three are gathered in my name, there 
am I in the midst of then." (Matt. 18-.20)* 2 

This kind of thinking provides a sense of continuity between the com¬ 
pany of early disciples and those who respond to follow Jesus today. 

In looking at the Church, it is so easy to think only, or 
mostly, in human terms; to sociologize the church. But Karl Barth 
reminds us that: 

In everything that we have to say concerning the Christian 
community and the Christian faith we can move only within the 
circle that they are founded by the Holy Spirit and therefore 
they must be continually refounded in Him, but that the necessary 
refounding by the Holy Spirit can consist only in a renewal of 
the founding which He has already accomplished. 23 

This makes it very clear that the Church is of God. 

Not only did the Church, in the broad sense, come into being 
at the initiative of God, but also the participation of every individu¬ 
al came in the same fashion. It is through God's call that we belong 
to the People of God. And because it is a divine revelation, a 
divine invitation, no one must make any attempt to make the Church 
exclusive or private. 


12 Miller, p. 17-18. 


13 Barth, IV/1, 647. 
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Because of the time in which portions of it were written, the 
New Testament moves with the awareness of the fact that the Church is 
a reality. So, the understanding of the Church, in the years in 
which the New Testament was written, ivas partially influenced by how 
the authors viewed the Church. Hans Kung helps us to understand that 
in light of where we are in the twentieth century. He says: 

When we look at the Church, our understanding of it is in¬ 
fluenced by the form of the Church at any point in time. 

History does shape the Church; both recent and ancient history. 

At the same time there are constants at work within the Church 
which points us to the reality of what it was and always has 
been, and this is it; "essence.” To determine the "essence" of 
the Church, one must recognize that the New Testament started 
out with the Church as reality. The real Church is first and 
foremost a happening, a fact, an historical event. The real 
essence of the real Church is expressed in historical form . 

While we know that the Church is of the Holy Spirit, we also recognize 

that it is a living, breathing part of the present and of history. 

As I read through portions of the New Testament as it speaks 
of the Church, I am caught up in how real the Lord is to the community 
of believers, and how they give thanks to Him for all that has been 
done for them. Out of this, the Community is really testifying to the 
fact that it believes in itself only to the extent that it believes in 
its Lord. The visible community testifies to the invisible. The val¬ 
idity of what is believed and practiced is seen in their desire to give 
the glory and thanks to God for what they have received in faith. 

Their sense of validity is heightened and deepened as they recognize 
to whom they are indebted. 


p. 5. 


14 Hans Kung, The Church (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1967), 
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To further develop our understanding of the Church, we need to 
continue to look at the meaning of ecclesia and other related words as 
they help us to understand the nature of the Church. 

It is important to recognize that ,t ecclesia ,, means not only the 
congregated community, but also the process of congregating. It is only 
in the congregating and dispersal, as well as in the recongregating, 
that it becomes ecclesia by the fact of a repeated concrete event. It 
recognizes that change takes place in the whole, as well as in the parts 
which makes up the whole. The ecclesia is, then, changed and unchanging. 

While each individual Church (ecclesia) is not the ecclesia, it 
it its own right fully represents it. This means that the local eccle¬ 
sia is not just a part of the whole. It is the same Spirit which brought 
the individual ecclesia into being, and it is the same Lord that is 
claimed by each ecclesia. All make up the universal ecclesia, the 
Church of God. 

Emil Brunner has expressed concern that the Church (the eccle¬ 
sia) be viewed as a brotherhood, rather than as an institution. It is 
with this understanding that we look at a refinement which Don Miller 
offers. 


The English word "church" comes from the Greek word kyriakon, 
which means "that which belongs to the Lord." This word is used 
only twice in the New Testament, once to designate the Lord’s Sup¬ 
per (I Cor. 11:20), and once in speaking of the Lord’s day. (Rev. 
1:10) But "church” is especially used to translate another New 
Testament word which is closely related to the idea of "that which 
belongs to the Lord" — it is the word ecclesia , from which our 
word " 
to the 


ecclesias 

Lord." 15 


Itical" comes, which describes the "people who belong 


15 Miller, p. 12. 
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It is these people who belong to the Lord, or the people of God, which 
gives us a clearer awareness of what the Church really is. 

The Church, as the people of God, grew out of the resurrection. 
It had its being in the community of men and women because the Spirit 
of God lived in them. Meaning came to individuals because they were 
a part of the company of forgiven. These same persons recognized that 
they were both called out of the world to live in the world to express 
their knowledge that they belonged to God. As a result of all of this, 
they knew that their life together involved worship and serving Him. 

The New Israel has been a way of referring to the Church. In 
Genesis 8-9 there is indication that God entered into a covenant rela¬ 
tionship with all of humankind. Since this had essential reference to 
the Hebrew people, it would be better if we viewed the Church, or the 
ecclesia, as the "people of God of the New Covenant." This identifies 
the relationship specifically with the covenant into which God entered 
in the life of His Son Jesus. 

Body of Christ . A somewhat complementary concept to the "People 
of God," is the idea that the Church is the Body of Christ. Scriptural- 
ly, this idea originates with Paul in Romans 12 and I Corinthians 12. 

The main thrust in these two chapters is a sense of mutual relationship 
and responsibility to each other, on behalf of the members of a local 
community. 

Karl Barth describes Christ Himself as the body. 

Hence the force of Paul's argument in I Corinthians 12:4-31 
for the necessity of the unity and plurality of gifts in the com¬ 
munity (which, although they differ from another, are all gifts 
of the one Spirit.) It is in the bodily nature, in the simplicity 
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and plurality of Jesus Christ Himself, that the Corinthians are 
able to recognise the necessary order, the relatedness and the 
freedom of their life as His community. From Him they are one 
. . . they are His body, and members of this body in the recep¬ 
tion of the different gifts of the one Spirit granted to them 
.... The community is not (the body) because it is a social 
grouping which as such has something of the nature of an organism 
... it is because it actually derives from Jesus Christ, because 
of Him it exists as His body. The relationship to Him, or rather 
from Him, is everywhere evident: . . . Romans 12:5. He is the 
"Head 11 of the body, the centre which constitutes its unity, orga¬ 
nizes its plurability, and guarantees both (Col. 1:18, Eph. 5:23). 

. . . The work of the ministry of the saints is for the edification 
of His body (Eph. 4:12). "We are members of his body" (Eph. 5:30), 
and He is its saviour. Apart from Jesus Christ there is no other 
principle or telos to constitute and organise and guarantee this 

body. 

The conception of the Body of Christ and the People of God 
stresses the relationship of all persons who believe in the Holy Spirit 
who has created and sustained the Church. Each focuses upon the con¬ 
cern which persons should have for each other. It also stresses the 
need to subordinate the good of a smaller group for the whole people of 
God or body of Christ. 


Communion of Saints . A lesser used term, "Communion of Saints," 
nonetheless further reminds us of the divine nature of the church. 
Wallace Fisher states: 

The church is not a human invention. God created it through 
persons responsive to him; its life is his Word. On that the 
Reformers agreed. So did the early church. Its first creedal 
statement, after affirming the triune God, speaks straightway 
about the church which he fashions: "I believe in the Holy Spirit, 
the holy catholic Church, the communion of saints." (The Apostles 1 
Creed, the oldest and most widely used of the statements of Chris¬ 
tian faith, has had no subtractions in eighteen centuries and no 
additions in thirteen centuries.) The church is God's idea and 
handiwork? he employs it to carry on his Son's ministry to save 


16 Barth, IV/1, 663. 
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the world. That is the Scriptures’ witness. History confirms it? 
unfortunately many contemporary laymen do not think and speak of 
the church in that fashion.^ 

It is the communion, of having been given something in common by God, 
which gives us an awareness and understanding of what we have in the 
Church. 


Fellowship . Consistent with the concept of the people of God 
is the theme of "fellowship, 11 which stems from the Greek word "koino- 
nia." Occasionally the word is translated "communion" which would give 
added meaning in the word community. In keeping with the foregoing is 
the concept revealed in The Nature of the Church : 

The Church as a fellowship here on earth has a divine and a 
human aspect. In its creative source and continuing life, the 
fellowship is of God, created and constituted through its sharing 
in the divinely given life? it is a communion (Jcoinonia) of the 
Holy Spirit. But the divine fellowship is humanly administered 
and calls for expression in human attitudes and action. Upon 
this life of active fellowship Methodism has laid great stress. 
Hence with the Word, the worship, and sacraments as forms of 
fellowship, there have been the informal group meetings for free 
prayer, personal witnessing, and conference about the religious 
lire. It has included also the concern for material and other 
needs. 

The emphasis here is upon the personal relationship between in¬ 
dividuals and between the body and the Holy Spirit. It is the latter 
which revitalizes spirituality and the life of prayer. As more and 
more emphasis is placed upon the true and rich meaning of Christian 
fellowship, it becomes clear that this is what is needed to restore 
the warm and vital relationships which are so vivid in the vision which 


17 Fisher, p. 64. 

■^Harris Franklin Rail, "The Methodist Church," in The Nature 
of the Church (Chicago: Willett, Clark, 1945), p. 107. 
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the New Testament holds for the Church. 

Gustaf Aulen emphasizes that, ’’The Christian fellowship with 
God is realized in and through the church. Christian faith is concerned 
with nothing else than God and man's relationship to him." 19 There¬ 
fore, the Christian fellowship should be the occasion and opportunity 
whereby that faith may be continually strengthened, and in Paul's 
words, to "build one another up." (I Thessalonians 5:11b) 

In I John 1:3 we read, "That which we have seen and heard we 

proclaim also to you, so that you may have fellowship with us? and our 

fellowship is with the Father and with his Son Jesus Christ." This is 
* 

an invitation to relate ourselves to others, as God has related Himself 
to us. This would be koinonia. This would be actualizing the relation¬ 
al experience in human life as we, as individuals, have found a sense 
of oneness with God in Jesus Christ. 

Finally, in this sense of fellowship, let us reflect on these 
words of Aulen 1 s. 

The church and Christ belong together. They constitute an 
inseparable unity. The church exists in and through Christ. Just 
as the church cannot be conceived of without Christ, so neither 
can we think of Kyrios-Christus without his dominion and the con¬ 
nection with that fellowship which belongs to him. Where Christ 
is, there is the church. This proposition can also be reversed: 
where the church is, there is Christ. Fellowship with Christ is 
a fellowship with him in and through the church. Christ has 
become embodied in his church . Under the conditions of this 
earthly life the church is the mode of the living and active 
revelation of Christ. There he meets us and deals^ith us. One 
could even say, Christ is incarnate in the church. 


•^Gustaf Aulin, The Faith of the Christian Church (Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press, 1948), p. 72. 

20 Ibid ., p. 332. 
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Characteristics of the Church 


Don Miller has identified the characteristics of the Church as 
(1) "The Church is divine, not human;" (2) "The Church is a fellowship 
of faith, not an institution;" (3) "The Church is corporate, not in¬ 
dividualistic?" (4) "Our faith is personal, but not individual;" and 

21 

(5) "The Church is universal, not local." Let us look more thorough¬ 
ly at these concepts. 

"The Church is divine, not human." The temptation is often to 
think of the Church as human, and in terms which are essentially socio¬ 
logical. But if the makeup of the Church were just human, would it 
have survived the test of centuries? Karl Barth speaks of the inde¬ 
structible nature of the Church which attests to divine character. 

The body of Jesus Christ may well be sick or wounded. When 
has it not been? But as the body of this Head it cannot die. 

The faith of the community may waver, its love may grow cold, its 
faith may become dreadfully tenuous, but the foundations of its 
faith and love and hope, and with itself, are unaffected. 22 

Again, it is always easier for us to think in human terms, and 
to describe the Church as an institution. But, "the Church is a fellow¬ 
ship of faith, not an institution." While, indeed, one of the ecclesi- 
ologies about which Avery Dulles wrote had to do with "The Church as 
Institution," to view the Church as only institution would be to violate 
its divine nature. Kung writes: 

Certainly the Church is always more than the sum of its 
individual members? but it is and remains the fellowship of 

21 Miller, pp. 18-21. 22 Barth, IV/1, 691. 
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its believing members, which God has fathered into his people. 

There can be no Church without this people of believers. We 
are the Church — not God, not Christ, not the Spirit. Without 
us and outside us the Church has no reality. 23 

It is this fellowship of faith which makes the Church a reality. 

"The Church is corporate, not individualistic." We tend not 
to think of the whole Church, the whole Body of Christ, when we think 
"Church." Too often we are locked into considering only a local con¬ 
gregation when we conceptualize "Church." Kung says: "The Church is 
always and in all cases the whole people of God, the whole ecclesia, 
the whole fellowship of the faithful." 2 ^ We already have an awareness 
of oneness, of unity, which is given to the Church through the Holy 
Spirit. It is that power which gives us that understanding of corpor¬ 
ateness. 

How difficult it is to draw the line when we say that "Our faith 
is personal, but not individual." But this means that our faith is re¬ 
lated to our perception and comprehension of it. It is uniquely a part 
of us. It is not our faith to hold alone? it is a part of a corporate 
faith, just as the Church is corporate, not individualistic. 

"The Church is universal, not local." Karl Barth put it simply 

25 

and clearly, "A Church is catholic or it is not the Church." And as 
a part of its universality the Church is called to live in this world, 
but at the same time to recognize that it is not of this world. 

Clergy and Laity 

For centuries there has grown up a distinction between the 

23 «« o/i 05 

Kung, p. 130. ^Ibid., p. 125. ^ Barth, IV/1, 702. 
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clergy and the laity. There needs to be a new understanding as to the 
nature of these two groups of people. Differing awareness as to the 
meaning of these two words has further aggravated the problem. Once 
again, we need to move to an awareness of what Martin Luther was trying 
to express in his concept of the "priesthood of all believers." The 
following will assist us in clarifying this issue. 

W. Robinson in Completing the Reformation . The doctrine 
of the Priesthood of all Believers (1955) seems to be right 
in saying (p. 17): "The two words kleros (clergy) and laos 
(laity) appear in the New Testament, but, strange to say, they 
denote the same people, not different people." In corroboration 
he quotes Bishop J. B. Lightfoot, who wrote 80 years ago: 

"The only priests under the Gospel designated as such in the 
New Testament, are the saints, the members of the Christian 
brotherhood." His concise formula (p. 20) "all Christians 
are God's laity (laos) and all are God’s clergy (kleros)," 
although in essence and intention right, is nevertheless 
misleading. In the New Testament the word "kleros" when it 
is used in regard to the new community in Christ is always 
meant as the body of men and women who share in God's gift 
of redemption and glory, which is their "inheritance" (kleros), 
because they are incorporated in the Son. There is no shimmer 
of an idea of a definite body, called Clergy. Just because the 
biblical content and intent of the concepts "laos" and "kleros" 
is essentially different from the meaning "laity" and "clergy" 
have historically acquired, it is confusing to use these terms^ 
with their very distinct connotations for biblical categories. 

From the theological perspective I would summarize by saying 
that we looked at the meaning of "The Church," and have viewed it in 
an expanded sense from the point of view of ecclesia. I have used 
other words to further describe ecclesia; i.e., the People of God, 
Community of Believers, Body of Christ, Communion of Saints and Fellow¬ 
ship (koinonia). 


26 Hendrik Kraemer, A Theology of the Laity (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1958), p. 52. 
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PURPOSE 

To speak of the nature of the Church from scriptural and theo¬ 
logical foundations provides an image of what the Church is, but does 
not supply a thorough understanding of the purpose and mission of the 
Church- In very simple terms, H. Richard Niebuhr states that "The pur¬ 
pose of the Church is ’the increase among men of the love of God and 
neighbor. 11,27 

The fulfillment of that purpose is furthered by a closer rela¬ 
tionship with God as individuals worship Him. Not only ought we to 
worship God in a private way, but we need to worship together as the 
ecclesia, the people of God. This then exposes us to the potential of 
interaction with each other, and the increased possibility that we 
might become more sensitive to others before God. The function of the 
local congregation is to provide the place and the resources by which 
the worship of God may be more effective. This, I believe, was what 
Niebuhr was encouraging when he spoke of the Church’s purpose. 

Further, out of the worship experience there ought to come an 
"increase in the love of God and neighbor" which would be expressed in 

a number of ways. If the congregation - the local ecclesia — keeps 

only to itself, it is probably relatively comfortable for those in¬ 
volved. But there is more to being the Church than that. Wallace Fish¬ 
er reminds us that: 

The living church remembers that it was bought at a price. 

27 

H. Richard Niebuhr, Daniel Day Williams, and James M. Gustaf¬ 
son, The Purpose of the Church and Its Ministry (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1956), p. 31. 
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It remembers equally that it was purchased for a purpose: to 
worship the Father of its Lord Jesus Christ and to witness to 
his lordship in the world. In biblical perspective, worship 
and witness are inseparable.^ 

Neighbor, then in the scriptural context in which Niebuhr was using it, 
means anyone in need. Surely those who are outside of the knowledge 
and understanding of God and the Church need to be sought out and 
shared with. This witness experience ought to be an outgrowth of the 
worship which we share. 

Our focus of concern, then, needs to be continually upon our 
awareness that "the person in the pew," the individual person of God, 
is the most important element in the life of the Church. This is not 
because he or she is something so special, but because, from a human 
point of view, it is only as individuals make their witness to Christ 
and His Church known, that the expansion of the ministry of the Church 
will make its impact. To that end, then, the focus of the machinery 
of the Church should be directed. The complete ministry of the Church 
through worship, congregational care, preaching, teaching, and adminis¬ 
tration should have as its primary goal the enabling of every Christian 
to develop to his or her fullest potential in Jesus Christ. 

Motivation 

What is our motivation? Don Miller described it well when he 

wrote: 

Love to Christ for what he has done for us is the deepest 
ingredient in the motivation to mission. "We love, because he 

28 Fisher, p. 84. 
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first loved us." (I John 4:19) To know that we are loved by 
Christ reaches deeper into our lives than anything else can. 

For this love is wholly undeserved. 2 ^ 

We also take a further clue as to our motivation from our acknowledg¬ 
ment of the Lordship of Christ. 

We can find strength for our motivation in recognizing that as 
individuals we do not do our task alone. We are united with a vast 
company of Christians who have a like calling to bring the message of 
salvation to all. The Church as the "people of God" is committed to 
this. We are not possessors of a private salvation for a select group 
of people, but a calling to share the message "For God so loved the 
world that he gave his only Son." (John 3:16) It is, then, a message 
to all people. 

To be a part of the Body of Christ is for us to realize that we 
must now share in that which concerns Him. His Church must respond to 
His love for all peoples of the world, that through Him we may relate 
all persons to God. 

Don Miller further writes that: 

To fulfil this mission is a total task. The Great Com¬ 
mission recorded in Matt. 28:19-20 suggests the various 
fields in which this total task must be carried out. All 
nations are to be made disciples of Christ.^ 

Additionally, we will respond out of the love of God for us as ex¬ 
pressed in Jesus, and remember His words, "You shall be my witnesses 
in Jerusalem and in all Judea and Samaria and to the ends of the 
earth." (Acts 1:8) 


29 Miller, p. 104. 


30 Ibid ., p. 110. 
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Message to Be Shared 


Salvation, forgiveness, freedom and reconciliation are but a 
few words to illustrate the experience which is to be shared. "God was 
in Christ reconciling the world to himself (II Corinthians 5:19). This 
describes not only the work which Jesus began, but also the work which 
He continues through the "people of God," the ecclesia. 

We need also to recognize that not only is God seeking to recon¬ 
cile the world to Him, but also to motivate all people to be reconciled 
to each other. L. Harold DeWolf writes a challenge to what the Church 
must be: 


It must unceasingly proclaim, by word and deed combined, 
the good news of salvation. So long as its people possess the 
true riches of the kingdom within their own fellowship they 
are bound to seek the sharing of them with others. A church 
that is not a missionary church and an evangelistic church 
shows that either it has no life which it prizes or that it has 
not enough love to care about extending that life to others. 

In either case it condemns itself as lacking the koinonia, 

the true spiritual church, within its gates. In short, whatever 

its admirable qualities may be, it is not in truth a church. 

This stands as a strong judgment over a great many churches today, and 

upon many who make up the "people of God." 

Wallace Fisher states: 

At the outset of his ministry, Jesus entered the local 
synagogue, read from Isaiah, laid the scroll aside, and de¬ 
clared the fulfillment of prophecy! "He has sent me to 
proclaim release to the captives." 

We are under judgment to assist in bringing the redemptive, saving mes¬ 
sage of Jesus to a people who need to be freed, who are held captive 
in a multitude of ways. 


31 DeWolf, p. 326. 


33 Fisher, p. 77. 
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SUMMARY 

I have described the nature of the Church as ecclesia. The 
ecclesia is seen as the communion of "saints," the people of God, the 
body of Christ, and fellowship. Certain characteristics of the Church 
are identified. The purpose of the Church was explored by looking at 
our motivation for being in mission. The outgrowth of this mission 
is the message of salvation which we, as the Church, have to share, 

I have further shown that the purpose of the Church is to bring per¬ 
sons into relationship with God and with each other. People are mo¬ 
tivated by God's love for them, and they respond. 

In succeeding chapters I will show that in worship, congrega¬ 
tional care and administration, the message of the Church as to its 
purpose and ministry becomes incarnate. The nature and purpose of the 
Church is lived out through worship, congregational care, and adminis¬ 
tration. 
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Chapter 3 


WORSHIP 


Since worship is the people of God gathered principally for the 
purpose of worship, it is imperative that this function once again 
becomes central in the life of the Church. 

Earlier in the text I have stated that the Church is the people 
of God gathered principally for the purpose of worship. Many have come 
to believe that, in practice, worship is not central in the congrega¬ 
tion, Where there is this lack of centrality, it is imperative that 
this function be restored to its original position of importance. Ad¬ 
ditionally, it is important that congregations make every effort to 
ensure that worship remains the central experience of the Church. 

Christian worship might well be defined as the total response 
of a human being to the God who revealed Himself in Jesus Christ. 
Christian worship is also a public witness to others who are worship¬ 
ing, as well as to all other persons. Christian worship is celebra¬ 
tion. Wilfred M. Bailey comments: 

Celebration is sometimes used to mean "happy times." In the 
language of the church, celebration is the "making public," the 
"pointing to." 

It will indeed take full cognizance of sadness and desolation, 
but its concern is to bring such experiences out into the open in 
the light of the transcendant One who brings life even in death. 

We celebrate all of life. We publish it, we hold it up. This 
we do that we may proclaim that God redeems it all, not that he 
makes it go away or makes us feel good about it. 1 


Wilfred M. Bailey, Awakened Worship (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1972), p. 25. 
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A means by which one can test out the content of worship to de¬ 
termine if it is really Christian is to examine for the witness of Je¬ 
sus Christ giving assurance of forgiveness of sin. In addition, reali¬ 
zation must come from this event and from the members of the congrega¬ 
tion that one is really loved for who he is and what he can be. 

Let there be no mistake, if worship is truly Christian, it will 
also reveal that the Jesus Christ who is proclaimed is not only for 
some, but for all persons. 

Christian worship is essentially corporate. This does not mean 
that an individual Christian cannot worship in private. But it is to 
say: 

Only when we grasp what is basic, intrinsic, and fundamental 
in human experience can we touch the transcendent force of our 
communal identity. This is the binding force of Christian life 
and the source of living worship within which we feel the one¬ 
ness of the body of Christ. 

Harvey Seifert has said, "Neither the latest fad nor the oldest 
tradition in worship is the basic matter. The important consideration 
is that worship be sincere and life transforming."^ Until we are able 
to inspire and encourage people to worship more sincerely, there will 
be less possibility for the experience of worship to be life transform¬ 
ing. The latter is really the reason for worship. Until the life of 
an individual has been transformed, they have not fully worshipped. 

The meaning of worship is explored further by David Randolph 

2 

Dominic L. Cirincione, "Worship: Marriage of Head and Heart," 
in Myron B. Bloy, Jr. (ed.) Multi-Media Worship (New York: Seabury 
Press, 1969), p. 116. 

3 

Harvey Seifert, New Power For The Church (Philadelphia: West¬ 
minster Press, 1976) , p. 100. 
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when he said, "Man's capacity for worship is his distinguishing char¬ 
acteristic. It is this more than anything else which separates him 
4 

from the animals." We need to look more carefully at the capacity of 
all persons to worship, and see how we might more effectively make peo 
pie more sensitive toward the need for worship. 

To find meaning for life seems to be the prime motive to wor¬ 
ship. This need is not always stated specifically, but often you can 
see that thread of understanding in the words which people use as they 
grope for why they are in worship. It is this "will to meaning" and 
"man's search for meaning" about which the psychiatrist Viktor E. 
Frankl writes. 

Evidence has been advanced to support my contention that this 
sense may break through unexpectedly even in cases of severe 
mental illness such as psychoses. For example, a student of mine 
at the United States International University, San Diego, Cali¬ 
fornia, wrote: 

"In the mental hospital, I was locked like an animal in a cage 
no one came when I called begging to be taken to the bathroom, and 
I finally had to succumb to the inevitable. Blessedly, I was 
given daily shock treatment, insulin shock, and sufficient drugs 
so that I lost most of the next several weeks. . . . 

"But in the darkness I had acquired a sense of my own unique 
mission in the world. I knew then, as I know now, that I must 
have been preserved for some reason — however small, it is some¬ 
thing that only I can do, and it is vitally important that I do 
it. And because in the darkest moment of my life, when I lay 
abandoned as an animal in a cage, when because of the forgetful¬ 
ness induced by EST I could not call out to Him, He was there. 

In the solitary darkness of the 'pit' where men had abandoned me, 
He was there . When I did not know His Name, He was there; God 
was there." 5 


4 David Randolph, God's Party (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1975 

p. 40. 

^Viktor E. Frankl, The Unconscious God (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1975), p. 11. 
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Not in a worship service, but in desolation, a human being reached out 
for the Eternal; for meaning; to find himself. This is also called 
for in worship. In fact, it is the primary order of the day. As a re¬ 
sult of this reaching out for meaning, "The experience of worship should 

produce an influx of life and power, a feeling of wholeness, of the 

0 

grace of God, of being at the still center of the turning wheel•" 

A sense of openness is needed more than any other single char¬ 
acteristic or attitude as we approach the worship experience. This 
openness would be directed to the potential of being touched by God and 
made aware of His presence. In addition, we need to be open to our 
neighbor with whom we worship. Openness enables him to become what he 
truly is, human! 

Man is the animal that has symbols because he is open toward 
Mystery, points toward Mystery, embodies Mystery. Man is a 
symbol for Mystery. He points to a reality with which he com¬ 
municates in his intimate depth, although he is infinitely far 
from being identical with it. He receives his meaning from 
beyond himself, and so he must freely open himself to receive 
this meaning, or become absurd. Man is the symbol which is bound 
in freedom to become more transparent for his own true meaning. 

He is free to become what he is. 

Worship can free persons. The extent of the freedom which is exper¬ 
ienced is dependent upon the degree of openness which is felt. 

Openness is not to be confused with emptiness. Openness implies 
a willingness to seek, if not an outright anxious seeking. Emptiness 
too often is filled by whatever seems to be convenient, and does not 
really imply anything of a discerning nature. 

^Robert N. Bellah, "The Dynamics of Worship, " in Bloy, p. 55. 

^David F. K. Steindl-Rast, "Reflections on Liturgical Form and 
Function,” in Bloy, p. 68. 
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From a human point of view, what understanding does it take to 
experience a more meaningful relationship with God? 

Persons are different but they are set within common features 
of reality. Awareness and openness to God are still the great 
prerequisites to a deeper devotional life. This means a genuine 
recognition that there is an immeasurably greater and higher 
reality to which we can relate, and that this has guch unparal¬ 
leled importance that we want to spend time at it. 

Harvey Seifert has correctly identified that that which stands between 

the individual and God in a more effective relationship is a lack of 

deeper awareness and a greater openness. 

In order to have some specific guidelines to assist persons in 
determining criteria for Christian worship, I turn to The Book of 
Discipline . It contains a paragraph which deals with "Doctrinal Guide¬ 
lines in The United Methodist Church." 

Since "our present existing and established standards of 
doctrine" cited in the first two Restrictive Rules of the Con¬ 
stitution of The United Methodist Church are not to be construed 
literally and juridically, then by what methods can our doctrinal 
reflection and construction be most fruitful and fulfilling? The 
answer comes in terms of our free inquiry within the boundaries 
defined by four main sources and guidelines for Christian theology: 
Scripture, tradition, experience, reason. These four are inter¬ 
dependent; none can be defined unambiguously. They allow for, 
indeed they positively encourage, variety in United Methodist 
theologizing. Jointly, they have provided a broad and stable 
context for reflection and formulation. Interpreted with appro¬ 
priate flexibility and self-discipline, they may instruct us as 
we carry forward our never-ending tasks of theologizing in The 
United Methodist Church.^ 

David James Randolph uses the words scripture, tradition, experience 
and reason from the preceding paragraph of The Discipline and uses 


^Seifert, p. 89. 

^United Methodist Church, Book of Discipline (Nashville: 
Methodist Pub. House, 1976), pp. 77-78. 
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two additional ideas to frame qualities or characteristics which need 
to be a part of the whole service in order for the service to reflect 
a genuinely Christian character. They are: 

(1) Christian worship should be biblically based. (2) Chris¬ 
tian worship should be historically conscious. (3) Christian 
worship should be personally and corporately authentic. (4) Wor¬ 
ship should be theologically discerning. (5) Christian worship 
should be sensitively missional. (6) Christian worship should be 
liturgically whole. 0 

If we are responsible for constructing services, then we need to be 
especially mindful of examining these criteria as we do our work. If 
we are a member of the congregation who participates in the service, 
then we must also be aware of these factors as a means being respon¬ 
sible to our calling as Christians, and with an eye to change, if that 
is necessary. 

To conclude this opening portion of the meaning of worship are 
these words: 

We have some great local churches but they are seldom con¬ 
spicuous. They are great because the people who gather there 
are touched again and again by God and are constantly restored 
and healed and forgiven. They are changed. They are filled with 
joy and gladness — and with power! “Power to the People!" Yes, 
to people who have met in the name of Jesus Christ and who seek 
to be open to his presence and obedient to his spirit — so how 
crucial is the quality of our localism!^ 


WORSHIP IN PERSPECTIVE 

Consideration should be given to three dimensions as we explore 
worship in perspective. They are: from scripture, in and from history, 
and in experience. 


10 Randolph, pp. 49-58. 

*^Browne Barr and Mary Eakin, The Ministering Congregation 
(Philadelphia: United Church Press, 19727, p. 53. 
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From Scripture 

From a scriptural point of view, little is available regarding 
the practices in worship of the early Christians. At the beginning of 
the early Christian movement, it appears that their worship developed 
within the Jewish context. Acts 2:46-47 states, "And day by day, at¬ 
tending the temple together and breaking bread in their homes, they 
partook of food with glad and generous hearts, praising God and having 
favor with all the people." Also, Luke 24:53 ". . . and were continu¬ 
ally in the temple blessing God." This would give indication that they 
participated with the Jews in their worship, and at the same time 
shared together in the breaking of the bread in their homes. The lat¬ 
ter appears to have a distinctive character to it, which set it apart 
from Jewish worship, and became the hallmark of the early Christians 
at worship. 

There is no indication at what point Christians ceased worship¬ 
ing with the Jews in the synagogue and in the temple, nor that when 
they did conclude this joint venture, it was a sudden ending. Acts 5:42 
describes the fact that the teaching and preaching of Jesus as the 
Christ was a daily occurrence in the temple as well as at home. 

When one compares the service which was followed by the first 
century A.D. Jews, and the material that is available to us in the 
Didache, there is evidence that the Christians borrowed a great deal 
from Jewish worship. 

The communal meal which the early Christians shared together 
with great frequency, probably daily, was a communal meal, and not what 
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we have come to translate it to be in our minds as just a sharing of 
bread and wine. 

Worship liturgy among the Jews in this period followed the pat¬ 
tern of scripture reading, preaching, reading of the Psalms, and prayer. 
To this form, the early Christians added the communal meal. Acts 20:7 
records that the sermon on that occasion was lengthy. In all probabil¬ 
ity there was dialogue which not only lengthened it on this occasion 
and others, but also gave greater involvement to the worshipers. 

Revelation provides the only glimpse of what the worship pat¬ 
terns were at the end of the first century. This would be what we have 
come to know as the service of Word and Sacrament. Chapters 4-6 of 
Revelation provide the foundation for the understanding. Because of 
the imagery which was used in the visions, it is extremely difficult to 
know whether or not the details are being perceived accurately. As¬ 
suming the correctness of the interpretation, the throne would be the 
bishop's chair? the seats of the elders would be those of the presby¬ 
ters on either side of the bishop? the lamb would be the consecrated 
bread and wine? the book would be the gospel manuscripts? the refrains 

could be Christian hymns? and the Amen in 5:14 would be the active par- 

. . 12 
ticipation of the members of the congregation. 

CuiDmann sees the Book of Revelation as even more representative 
of liturgical action. Further, he refers to greetings and doxologies 
in the New Testament letters. He says: 

The passages which serve as our main sources are these? the 

12 C. C. Richardson, "Worship in New Testament Times, Christian," 
in Interpreter's Dictionary of the Bible (1962), IV, 887. 
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description of the life of the community in the Book of Acts 
(2.42 and 46; 5.42) , and the statements of Paul in I Corinthians 
(especially chap. 14; also chap. 11.20 ff) and to these we must 
add all the greetings formulae and doxologies of the New Testa¬ 
ment Epistles. A further important mine of information is the 
Book of the Revelation of St. John, for it is not without signi¬ 
ficance that the Seer mentions that he saw his visions on a 
'Lord's Day' (1.10), at a time, therefore, when the Christian 
community was gathered together. Thus he sees the whole drama 
of the last days in the context of the early Christian service 
of worship which, so to speak, has its counterpart and at the 
same time its fulfilment in the coming aeon, so that all that 
takes place in the gatherings of the early Christian community, 
seen from this side, appears as an anticipation of that which 
in the last day takes place from God's side. Hence the whole 
Book of Revelation from the greeting of grace and peace in 
chapter 1.4 to the closing prayer: Come Lord Jesus, in chapter 

22.20, and the benediction in the last verse, is full of allu- 
. 13 

sions to the liturgical usages of the early community. 


From History and In History 

It is important for us to realize that as Christians we worship 
the God of history. We are a part of an historic body, and we de¬ 
veloped from another historic body, namely the people of Israel. Wor¬ 
ship, then, in the Christian tradition, should reflect this historic 
consciousness. We need to be able to ask if what we are doing in wor¬ 
ship is an expression of the faith which characterized those who have 
preceded us. If it is not, then in what way is what we are doing now 
related to that faith? Wilfred Bailey underscores this by saying, 

"We are a historical people. We didn't just think up this faith. Our 
celebration joins with a great host of past witnesses." To say, 
though, that we are a part of the past and related to it, is not 


13 0scar Cullmann, Early Christian Worship (Chicago: Regnery, 
1953), p. 7. 

-^Bailey, p. 67. 
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intended to mire us in antiquity. Rather, it is intended to link us 
to the past so that our foundation for the present may be solid. 

For the early Christians there was a basic pattern which was 
followed in their worship. In the intervening centuries there have 
developed at least four major approaches to worship. In philosophy, 
they have not always been compatible with each other. Harvey Seifert 
delineates these major thrusts. 

One of these luminous paths has been the sacramental, in 
which a symbolic substance or act, like the Eucharist, mediates 
the grace of God and the worship service becomes a reenactment 
of the drama of redemption. Equally genuine saints have found 
their way along the mystical approach to God. This emphasizes 
direct, unmediated experience. ... A third way of structuring 
congregational worship has been the proclamational, or the pro¬ 
phetic, in a narrower sense of that term. This form emphasizes 
the forthtelling of the word of God to contemporary persons. 

The climax of the service becomes the sermon instead of the sac¬ 
rament. A fourth path in worship is the vocational. . . . His¬ 
torically, this appeared in the monastic conviction that "to 
labor is to pray." . . . Martin Luther thought that performing 
the tasks of one's vocation was part of one's worship of God, 
and that the homemaker who wants to be pious is mistaken to run 
off to church all the time. These four general approaches to 
worship have appeared in a great variety of combinations. All 
these forms are acceptable. Their relationship is one of dif¬ 
ference rather than of superiority and inferiority.^ 

In a matter of a few lines Harvey Seifert has condensed the thrusts of 

worship which have taken place over at least sixteen centuries. After 

looking at these directions, let us go back to the first few centuries 

and explore the purpose for which the early Christians gathered. 

In the Book of Revelation we find the words "the Lord's Day" 
in 1:10. This had reference to Christ, not God. The term Sunday came 
into being as the result of the adaptation from the pagan sun cult 


■^Seifert, p. 88. 
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which used this day. The sun became for some Christians a symbol of 
the resurrection. Prior to this time the early Christians had already 
been using Sunday as their day of worship, motivated by the day of 
the resurrection of Jesus. 

As Christians we gather on the Lord's Day for worship. It is 
important for us to understand that the early Christians chose that 
day on which to worship because of what we now refer to as Easter. It 
was intended to say that each and every Lord's Day was an Easter fes¬ 
tival or celebration. It was the Lord's resurrection which was being 
celebrated. This understanding is consistently forgotten by many 
Christians and probably unknown by most today. 

From the beginning, the purpose of the gathering of the Chris¬ 
tians was to develop the community as the Body of Christ, this spirit¬ 
ual body of the Lord who had risen. The purpose of the gathering was 
carried through by the experience of worship, by the breaking of bread 
and of prayers. It was not only the action of the early Christians as 
they gathered which made them what they were. It was the power of the 
Holy Spirit which fused them into the Church, and made them what they 
were. It is obvious that the power of the Spirit was great, as at¬ 
tested to by the life of the living Body of Christ today. Historically, 
the purpose of their gathering was fulfilled. 

Evelyn Underhill shares the general outline which was used by 
the early Christians in their worship services. 

The primitive Church first appears as the synagogue of the 
followers of Jesus, and seems at once to have adapted to her 
weekly common worship the four chief elements of the ordinary 
synagogue service: that reading and expounding of Scripture, 
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singing of psalms and canticles, and recital of prayers, which 
persists in her liturgy. There was thus from the beginning a 
tradition of orderly prayer, praise, and thanksgiving; offered 
according to Jewish custom, by a leader, the congregation 
ratifying the prayer or praise offered in their name by re¬ 
sponding Amen!, Alleluia!, or Thanks be to God.^ 

Among other things, the Didache provides the pattern for early 
Christian worship. It also has provided data regarding subsequent 
development of worship practices in the first centuries. It has pro¬ 
vided other parts of the liturgy of the Lord's Supper. There is fur¬ 
ther indication that a confession of sin preceded the meal. Reconcili¬ 
ation is a major theme with the stated purpose that harmony amongst 
participants must be established before partaking of the meal. The 
prayers in the services were generally of free form, although there 
were some which had already been ritualized. In addition, the reading 
of scriptures and the Lord's Prayer was used. A unison congregational 
prayer was used before the second century began. The Didache also 
points to the use of the Maranatha Prayer. This prayer was most close¬ 
ly associated with the Lord's Supper. 

Other elements which have not been mentioned that were a known 
part of public services were speaking in tongues and the interpretation 
of the speaking in tongues, as well as hymns, scripture and revelation. 
(I Corinthians 14:26) In addition, there were doxologies, as well as 
benedictions. The latter can be found in Galatians 6:18. 

It is generally believed that there were only two kinds of 
service which the early Christians experienced. These were the service 

l^Evelyn Underhill, Worship (New York: Harper & Brothers, 

1936), p. 231. 
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of the Word, and the Lord's Supper, or in place of the latter. Baptism. 
Psychology of Worship 

Paul Hoon has offered three principles which govern liturgical 
language and in turn identify the psychology of Christian worship. 

They are: 

For one thing, it becomes clear that language must be arche- 
typically Christian. A second principle which psychology and 
theology join in affirming is that language must be both secular 
and numinous if the word is to be encountered in its full meaning. 
Thirdly, liturgical language viewed in relation to man's subcon¬ 
scious life must be mystical in the sense that it enables him to 
transcend the world of time and space and be nurtured in his 
inmost life by the eternal life of the Word. 17 

Regarding the first category, in order for liturgy to be mean¬ 
ingful it myst be originally Christian. It must go back and use words 
which are peculiar to the Faith. If one divorces the Word from words 
and concepts which have been clearly associated with it in scripture 

and in theology, meaning would be stripped from the potential of ex- 

* 

periencing the Word. 

In the second principle, it is imperative that languages be 
used which are mystical, as well as those which come from common every¬ 
day usage. There must be a meeting of the so-called sacred and secular. 
If one depended solely on other worldly language, there would be a lack 
of reality in trying to have that language confront the world in which 
we live. If, on the other hand, only contemporary language were used, 
the inability to be in tune with the historical faith would be obvious. 


1 7 

Paul Waitman Hoon, The Integrity of Worship (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1971), pp. 242-245. 
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Finally, the language of liturgy must also retain the mystical 
in order to more fully communicate with individuals 1 subconscious minds. 
It recognizes that persons live on at least two levels. Therefore, in 
order to more fully communicate, there is need to verbalize in such a 
way as to reach those two levels. Jesus knew this well when he spoke 
with the woman of Samaria. She spoke of water which would quench 
thirst, grow crops, and serve as a cleansing agent. He recognized what 
she was saying, but went on to speak of "living water,” which would 
satisfy her spiritual need. Jesus spoke not only to the obvious, but 
also on a more primary level. 

As we recall that humans are capable of comprehending on the 
verbal, and more direct, level of language, so are they also able to 
deal with that which is not visible and is less obvious. Evelyn Under¬ 
hill writes. 

He has certain means at his disposal for the expression of 
this worship, this response to besetting Spirit; and again and 
again he tends, at every level of development, to use these 
means — which indeed are forced on him by his situation, and by 
his own psychological characteristics. Of these, the chief are 
(1) Ritual, or liturgic pattern? (2) Symbol or significant image; 

(3) Sacrament, in the general sense of the use of visible things 
and deeds, not merely to signify, but also to convey invisible 
realities; and (4) Sacrifice, or voluntary offering — a practice 
too far-reaching in its importance, and too profound in its sig¬ 
nificance for brief definition here. 18 

As humankind begins to respond to God in adoration these signs emerge, 

if only in some tentative and preliminary ways. 

It is as people really become involved in the experience of 
worship that one may see these signs to which Evelyn Underhill refers 


1 Underhill, p. 20. 
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beginning to emerge in more profound ways. The problem is: 

Many laymen continue to see themselves as those who come to 
worship almost totally as receivers and as critics. A greater 
awareness of the ministry of the laity will need to be coupled 
with deeper understandings of the purpose of worship to help 
laymen move into a place of full citizenship in the service of 
worship. 

Until all persons are better enabled to worship, and are granted a 
greater sense of participation in it, the meaning of worship will not 
flower into abundant fullness in their understanding and experience. 

David Randolph can help us better grasp the potential of this 
abundant fullness. He assists us by focusing on what can happen in 
worship as we are really open and able to risk through the strength 
which God gives us. He says: 

The love of self, neighbor, and God that is awakened in 
genuine Christian worship is a continuous process. Each aspect 
of the love is integrally related to the other. On this basis, 
we can say then that the goals of Christian worship are: 

Recognition of ourselves as persons loved by God. 

Confrontation with our neighbor as one who needs us and 
one whom we need. 

20 

Celebration of who God is and what he is doing in the world. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF WORSHIP 

Basic Motivation-Awareness/Response 

Of God . One of the most exciting things which I do in the 
ministry is to claim and reclaim for myself, an awareness/response of 
God; and assist others in creating an atmosphere in which they may find 
that awareness of God, of themselves and of each other. I believe that 


-^Bailey, p. 117. 


20 Randolph, p. 46. 
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this was a principle message of Jesus. It is not enough to "see" God, 
to begin and to continue to grasp something of that which is God. It 
is, in the experience of worship, to hold before ourselves a mirror in 
which we sometimes see, in Paul's language, "very dimly" who we are, 
and at other times we see ourselves "face to face." At the same time 
it is our joy to assist others in this creating an awareness/response; 
so that they might see themselves and others both dimly and face to 
face. In addition, so that they, too, might "see" God; that deep may 
speak unto deep. 

If we can encourage people to approach life, and worship as a 
part of life, with a sense of anticipation, then we will have already 
begun the process of helping people create an awareness/response of 
God. The encouragement of the reading of scripture, both in prepara¬ 
tion for the sermon and for personal enrichment, will assist in creat¬ 
ing this awareness/response of God. Further, this may be stimulated 
through a variety of other reading; in devotional materials, in in¬ 
spirational books; and in conversation with people regarding experi¬ 
ences which they are having in which God is moving in their lives. 

More than anything else, it is the creation of an attitude toward life: 
how do we see ourselves in relationship to God? If we see this as a 
quest which pervades our daily life, rather than a one-time experience 
on Sunday, then the possibility of creating an awareness/response of 
God will be greatly enhanced as people participate in worship. 

In a conversation Robert Olmsted stated that he hoped, in wor¬ 
ship, to help people look forward to the unexpected. If we plan for 
something to be radically different in each worship experience, it is 
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this quality of the unexpected which will help individuals have an in¬ 
creased awareness/response of God. If we approach worship on the basis 
of doing the same thing, almost by habit, then there will be less 

chance for the awareness/response of God to be a real, vital experi- 

^ 21 
ence. 

Sister Maria Margarita Jimenez believes that if we approach 
life with a sense of wonder, much as a little child, our awareness/ 
response of God will be greatly enhanced. Always be looking, be ques¬ 
tioning, be investigating, be curious, she says. Allow the message 
and the power of God to speak through His Holy Spirit, to speak to you. 
Be open to what you might be able to discover even in something as 
humble and simple as a clod of dirt, she remarked, for this is a part 
of God's creation, too. It is as we move from awareness of very sim¬ 
ple things that we can begin to grasp the greater reality of God. 

Sister Margarita also encourages periods of contemplation, in which 
silence can be used to allow us create an awareness/response of God. 

Variety of experience and congregational involvement seems to 
sum up the philosophy of Robert Wedaa in his looking at the experience 
of helping people create an awareness/response of God. This can be 
accomplished by what is done in small groups, through prayer and Bible 
study, through music — both traditional hymns and the more contempor¬ 
ary folk music — and the encouraging of individuals in the congregation 

21 

Statement by Robert Olmsted, Minister, Christ United Metho¬ 
dist Church, Santa Rosa, CA, telephone interview, January 28, 1977. 

22 

^Statement by Sister Maria Margarita Jimenez, lecturer, per¬ 
sonal interviews. Camp Colby, August 18-24, 1974. 
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to participate more fully in the life of worship and service. 

Of self . In the preparation for, and participation in, the ex¬ 
perience of worship, it is equally important to help people create an 
awareness/response of self as well as God. This may be done in a vari¬ 
ety of ways. 

First, it is important to examine the attitude with which one 
comes into the worship experience. What joys, as well as burdens, are 
a part of an individual's life? Is the individual coming into worship 
with anticipation, or is there a degree of reluctance present? How 
is that individual affected by the conduct of other people who are 
already present in the worship setting? Has the person made any prepa¬ 
ration at all for the worship experience? How many people does the 
person know who are coming to worship? What degree of involvement is 
experienced by the individual in the life and fellowship of the church 
apart from worship? What is the extent of his or her religious ex¬ 
perience? The extent to which one is open in one or more of the above 
areas will determine the extent of awareness/response which the indi¬ 
vidual will have of himself or herself. 

Second, the response of the individual in worship is important, 
too. How genuinely does one enter into corporate and private confes¬ 
sion? Is one able to accept pardon and forgiveness? Is one able to 
sing with joy some of the timeless hymns, as well as the very much 
alive current folk music? How able is the perscjn to adapt to changes 

23 

Statement by Robert Wedaa, Minister, Orcutt United Presbyter¬ 
ian Church, Orcutt, CA, telephone interview, January 29, 1977. 
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which may be radical in the service of worship? The response to this 
may reflect the degree of solidarity which the individual experiences 
in his or her faith. Is the individual worshipper open to being con¬ 
cerned about others in intercessory prayer? Can the worshipper accept 
Judgment along with Grace? How able is the person to genuinely con¬ 
template the meaning of the Word for his or her life? How involved in 
the offering is he? Is the individual able to accept the role of ser¬ 
vant, or is that not even a factor to consider? Searching through 
questions like these in self-examination may produce for the worshipper 
an effective awareness/response as to who that person really is. 

Of each other . Third, in the practice of worship, we need to 
develop an awareness of each other. We need to move beyond a simple 
nodding acquaintance, to a knowledge of our brother and sister in 
Christ. At best, it would be born in the experience of real, genuine 
love. But sometimes we have not been as effective in our awareness/ 
response of God and of self. Consequently, we do not really, fully 
comprehend the judgment which is a part of this: 

"If anyone says, 1 I love God, 1 and hates his brother, he is a 
liar; for he who does not love his brother whom he has seen, 
cannot love God whom he has not seen." (I John 4:20) 

We must make right our relationships with others, first by 
being confronted, and then seeing the wisdom in making right that which 
has not been right. As persons are able to do this in the experience 
of worship, they will have been assisted in creating an awareness/ 
response of each other. Perhaps this concept may be best seen in the 
word from Martin Luther: 
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For the sacrament has no blessing and significance unless 
love grows daily^|nd so changes a person that he is made one 
with all others. 

If we can construct worship experiences with these goals, and 
if we, too, can aspire to fulfilling these goals in our own lives, we 
will have created a truly powerful awareness/response. 

Structuring Worship 


Structuring a service of worship has always raised questions 
for the person responsible for that task. What is the correct way? 
How can a service be made more effective? Wallace Fisher makes some 
points in regard to this concern: 

Neither Scripture nor Christian history provides solid ground 
for arguing that any one pattern of organization or any single 
form of worship prevailed in the early church. There were vari¬ 
eties of Christian experience? the Bible bristles with them. 

There were varieties of litrugical forms? Christian history is 
crammed with them. No single liturgy is suitable to every man's 
worship experience. Man's response to the Word in preaching and 
teaching and the sacraments is Christian worship. A liturgy 
which is relevant today — simple or rich, traditional or newly 
fashioned — may be archaic next year. Forms which were meaning¬ 
ful in the sixteenth century can be excitingly relevant for some 
Christians today. The issue is not either-or? it is both-and. 
Multiple worship services and varied liturgical forms will be 
offered by the parish that wants to help contemporary man to 
worship God. The responsible parish will also provide learning 
opportunities for men and women and children at times and on days 
other than the fixed Sunday school hour. It will provide oppor¬ 
tunities for dialogue which an effective preaching-teaching 
ministry always creates. However varied, new or old, those forms 
and patterns which allow the Holy Spirit to move freely are means, 
not ends. 25 

These present some sharp challenges for all involved in this ministry. 


24 Martin Luther, Works (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1960), 
XXXV/1,58. 

25 Fisher, p. 76. 
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A pattern that I think is important for us to consider is re¬ 
flected in Barr and Eakin: 

The letter to the Colossians is also a journal of sorts in 
which some early father of the church set forth a style of life 
which he hoped would characterize the congregation he addressed. 

In the third chapter he proposed the same combination of intention 
and ritual for building that style of life. The intention was 
put forth: "Let Christ's teaching live in your hearts, making 
you rich in the true wisdom." That is central, abiding, unchang¬ 
ing yet. But to be incorporated into a life style it needs a 
ritual. So the text continues, "Teach and help one another along 
the right road with your psalms and hymns and Christian songs." 
(Col. 3:16) So Christian meeting, study, celebration, worship. 
Christian ritual is suggested and the two together, intention and 
ritual, create a style of life which the writer devoutly trusted 
would make the Christian community adequate for the day in which 
it lived. 

So styles of life are created by and for families and congre¬ 
gations. But new days call for new styles 

I have always followed, in broad form, a four-part pattern of 
worship which somewhat closely follows the elements of worship used in 
the early Church. In addition, it follows the developmental pattern of 
those adopted by John Wesley. 


Preparation and Adoration . The first segment of worship in¬ 
volves "Preparation and Adoration." 

We praise God for his acts of love that transform our lives 
within every adversity, trivial or death-dealing, and within 
every time of happiness and fun as well. Christian worship lets 
the world know that there is One who loves this world and its 
creatures so much that he will overcome any obstacle to make his 
love known. 

Our praise, then,may take many forms. This could encompass an 
organ prelude, or other instrumental music, or an informal hymn-sing 
with members of the congregation choosing the hymns. It sometimes will 


26 Barr and Eakin, p. 22. 
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Bailey, 


P- 


88 . 
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include a sung "Declaration of Joy, " which might be a kind of "fun" 
song which is lively and involves bodily movement. One example is 
"Hallelu, Hallelu, Hallelu, Halleluyah, Praise ye the Lord!" It is 
done with the congregation divided in half, and singing at times in 
unison and at times in response to each other. Also involved in this 
portion of worship would be a hymn, and possibly a choral introit. A 
call to worship might be substituted for the "Declaration of Joy." 

Confession, Assurance, and Thanksgiving . Second, the focus of 
the service shifts from the outward to introspection, in the general 
category of "Confession, Assurance, and Thanksgiving." Bailey lifts 
our understanding of this: 

Our confession is really Good News. Only when we start from 
our true condition is there hope of our being made new. 28 

So let us move to the Good News. It is motivated by our "Prep¬ 
aration and Adoration," to be open to reducing or eliminating the sepa¬ 
ration which exists between God and the individual worshipper, as well 
as between God and the worshipping congregation. This period of time 
needs to allow individuals in the congregation to express their private 
prayers. Words of assurance may be granted by the leader in worship, 
or the congregation may participate in assuring each other and the wor¬ 
ship leader that they are truly forgiven. What more appropriate time 
is there in the worship service to sing with genuine spirit a doxology; 
for truly we need to sing praise God from whom all blessings flow as 
we know that we are forgiven and free people! 

2 8 Ibid ., p. 84. 
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Inspiration and Instruction . Third, the service moves to "In¬ 
spiration and Instruction." Within this division, there may be in¬ 
cluded an affirmation of faith, an anthem or special music, an oppor¬ 
tunity for prayers of thanksgiving and petition, and the Lord's prayer. 
Regarding prayer, 

Studdert Kennedy has put this matter in a very simple sentence 
which seems to me to contain the essence of the whole matter: 
'Prayer is not an easy way of getting what we want, but the only 
way of becoming what God wants us to be.* In other words, the end 
which Christian prayer seeks to attain is that we shall enter 
into such fellowship with God that He is able to do in us and 
through us what He cannot do until we open the channel by which 
His transforming grace can take control. 29 

As we seek this continued fellowship with God, we move to other 
facets of this section of worship. These could include announcements. 
Baptism, hymn, scripture, sermon, silence for contemplation of the mes¬ 
sage, and communion. In thinking about the importance of the sermon, 

I like what Wallace Fisher said: 

Forthright biblical preaching which avoids the marginal (shal¬ 
low moralism), penetrates to the heart of man's profound dilemma 
(meaninglessness and guilt), and speaks to his desperate loneliness 
(fragmented person), persuades some persons to repent, encourages 
them to trust God, and restores them to their true identity. 

Linked with evangelical teaching, it motivates and equips them to 
exercise Christ's ministry in the world. Apart from biblical 
preaching, worship becomes esoteric or perfunctory; the sacraments 
are viewed as cultic rights or mechanical tests for membership; 
evangelism remains a human activity; stewardship is equated with 
raising the budget. 30 

Obviously, then, we are not only concerned with what the scrip¬ 
tures say, but are vitally concerned about their application to persons 
today. 


30 


Fisher, 


p. 78. 
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Challenge and Dedication . The final portion of the service 
deals with "Challenge and Dedication," This portion may consist of 
the offering-which would be an act of dedication, offertory music, 
prayer, hymn, invitation to Christian discipleship-an opportunity to 
unite with the Church, benediction and a musical postlude. This part 
of the service may give an opportunity for action; the coming forward 
to commit life, the bringing forward of gifts, and the singing of a 
hymn. 


In giving consideration to the service of worship and its com¬ 
ponent parts, it is important always to reflect upon the purpose for 
which the people of God are called together. It is appropriate for 
both the person who constructs the service of worship, as well as those 
who actively participate, to ask of the order of service the series of 
questions which David Randolph propounded; 

1. Is this material biblical in style, as well as substance? 

2. Does this express the faith of our fathers, and if it does 
not do so directly, how is it related to that faith? 

3. Is this our worship of God enriching our lives and genuinely 
involving the whole congregation? 

4. Does this focus our worship on the God of the Christian 
revelation? 

5. Does this help us be sensitive to our neighbor and reach 
out to extend the mission of our Church? 

6. How does this element of worship key in to the basic intention 
or major theme of the service and relate to its overall style? 

Liturgy should open into life.^ 

It is only as we continue to revitalize our worship of God 
through the continued process of renewal, that we can enable the power 
of God to move in us and among us. Certainly, the Spirit of God cannot 


31 Randolph, p. 60. 
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be prevented from coming through to people, but people can be assisted 
even more so in being open, if the vehicle is made more effective. 

Preaching 

In most Protestant churches, the sermon utilizes about one- 
third of the service time. It is important, therefore, to give some 
real consideration to its function and purpose, if it is to be accepted 
and allowed to continue using this major investment of time. 

The Apostle Paul wrote, "So faith comes from what is heard, and 
what is heard comes by the preaching of Christ." (Romans 10:17) On the 
day of Pentecost Peter preached, and the Book of Acts records that 
several thousand souls were saved that day. Persons are made receptive 
to the power of the Holy Spirit through preaching, and by God's design, 
the Spirit is given to individuals. It is the function of preaching, 
then, to instruct, to preach Christ, to lay before people the judgment 
of God, and to offer Grace which can change the lives of persons who 
will accept it. Don Miller writes: 

The most vital way in which the redeeming action of God in 
Christ is made known to man is through preaching.^ 

Preaching has a function today, and though it may take many dif¬ 
ferent outward forms, the intent always must be to bring persons into 
relationship with Christ. 

The ecclesia is the body which is gathered for worship and for 
instruction. Hans Conzelmann has stated: 

^ 2 Donald G. Miller, The People of God (Naperville, IL: S.C.M. 
Book Club, 1959), p. 94. 
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". . . the church is not an ecclesia invisibilis, but the 
visible community which is gathered through the preaching. The 
nature of the church is not guaranteed by a special ministerial 
office. On the contrary, it is constantly achieved anew through 
preaching, which not only narrates the saving event but actually 
brings it about. Thus the tradition of the church is formed as 
the tradition of preaching. 3 

The constant renewal of the Church is the essential element 
toward which all who preach should work. Of course, the opening of the 
possibility of salvation to the individual who has not yet responded, 
is just as much a part of renewal, as is helping those who are a part 
of the Body of Christ to refine their position and understanding. 

Above everything else, the message of preaching must speak to 
human need. The preacher must be close enough to the people that he 
is aware of specific needs in their lives. When people in the pews are 
hurting, it is important that these hurts be cared for with love and 
compassion. 

Wilfred Bailey addresses this very point: 

The witness or sermon is a statement of the relationship of 
the Christian faith to the present in the light of biblical wit¬ 
ness. It attempts to answer the question, what does it mean for 
me, today, to respond in faith through the everyday situations of 
my own existence? 34 

Preaching, then, assists us in living in the present, and pro¬ 
vides us with the resources for moving into the future. It does this 
in a unique way which Ruel Howe describes in Partners in Preaching: 

The great purpose of preaching is not that the congregation 
shall hear the preacher, but that the dialogue between God and man 


33 

Hans Conzelmann, An Outline of Theology of the New Testament 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1968), pp. 44-45. 

^Bailey, p. 89. 
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be directed and informed. Preaching, therefore, is significant 
only when it is communication that activates and informs the 

*3 C 

dialogue between God and man. ° 

It is important for the individual preacher to speak in such a way that 
he or she does not get in the way of the message which must take place 
between the person and God. 

Preaching, then, ought to take on the form of being the catalyst 
which helps in making possible what John 1:14a says: "And the Word be¬ 
came flesh and dwelt among us. . . ." Somehow, through the power of 
the Spirit moving in preaching, the Word will become flesh in the lives 
of the persons who have first of all heard it. 

As it is fully understood, preaching is something which is 
spoken and heard; something which is sent and received; and something 
which is translated from word into action. Barr and Eakin have put it 
this way: 

It will be spoken as Christ’s redemptive power, freeing men 
to live and to work, is seen in the labor of everyone-psychiatrist 
and physicist, teacher and grandparent-who enables and sets free, 
who brings order out of chaos. It will be spoken as Christ's 
voice is heard in the daily witness of the whole church, pulpit 
and pew alike, as it experiences the forgiveness he supplies and 
exercises the citizenship he directs. All this is what it means 
"to say a good word for Jesus Christ," this is what it means to 
preach him.^ 

Preaching, then is, and becomes, something which cannot be compart¬ 
mentalized in the church or on Sunday, but takes on life as it becomes 
a part of the worshipper. Indeed, "the Word became flesh and dwelt 
among us. . . ." (John 1:14a) 


35 Ruel L. Howe, Partners in Preaching (New York: Seabury Press, 
1967) , p. 41. 

3 ^Barr & Eakin, pp. 73-74. 
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PARTICIPATION IN WORSHIP 

If the Church is the whole people of God, then it is imperative 
that all persons be involved to the fullest extent. Participation in 
the experience of worship offers persons the opportunity to be more 
fully the body of Christ, re-created, and to be empowered by the Spirit 
of God. The greater the degree of participation, the more aware people 
will be not only of God, but of themselves and others. More complete 
involvement in worship will more thoroughly equip persons to be in 
minstry as the people of God. 

Sermon Involvement 

There are four facets of Sermon Involvement which I want to ex¬ 
plore. They are: Sermon Seminar? Sermon Discussion; Sermon Evaluation? 
and an Invitation to Discuss the Sermon With Others. Each of these ap¬ 
proaches has its own strengths and weaknesses, and each of them can con¬ 
tribute to making the sermon, and the time used for this portion of wor¬ 
ship, much more meaningful. 

Sermon seminar . On the way to a Simi Valley United Methodist 
Men's retreat in the Spring of 1971, one of the men had a conversation 
with me about the possibility of members of the congregation providing 
input for the Sunday morning sermon. I had not come across the idea 
before, but he was convinced that with the wealth of creative people in 
our diverse congregation, we should be able to have a most meaningful 
time. 

After listening, I agreed to see how the idea might be developed. 
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In conversation with Dr. Buford A. Dickinson, I found that there was 
already a good model at First Congregational Church, Berkeley, Cali¬ 
fornia. Exploration of this resource through an article in the Chris¬ 
tian Century, as well as in Barr’s book, Parish Back Talk , enabled us 
to begin. 

About a month before we were to begin, I began a series of an¬ 
nouncements in both the weekly newsletter and the Sunday order of wor¬ 
ship. The plan was to meet for a series of fourteen weeks, during 
which time we would be working through a series of sermons dealing with 
the teachings of Jesus. We would allow seventy-five minutes for the 
Seminar, from 8-9:15 p.m. on Sunday evening. The scripture would be 
announced in the bulletin, and in the newsletter. Ten or fifteen min¬ 
utes were spent sharing data relevant to the passage under considera¬ 
tion, and the balance of the time was open until 9:05 p.m., to discuss 
openly all the thoughts which the scripture prompted. The last ten 
minutes were devoted to the opportunity for prayer, as we sat with 
joined hands. 

The group never exceeded fifteen, and there was alwarys a small 
core of people who were very consistent in their participation. A 
great many good ideas were developed, and some found their way into the 
sermon the following week. Participants, and other members of the con¬ 
gregation, knew that whoever was preaching took final responsibility 
for the shape of the sermon and what was said. 

Conclusion of the Seminar was effected only because I had other 
responsibilities which prevented me from being able to meet with the 
group on Sunday evening. The group made its contribution over a 
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four-month period, and in general, people were excited about it and 
responsive to it. 

I would also encourage persons who participate in Sermon Semin¬ 
ars to ask several questions of themselves as they listen to the sermon 
Ruel Howe suggests the following: 

1. What did the preacher say to you? (The question is not: 

What did the preacher say?) 

2. What difference, if any, do you think the message you heard 
will make in your relationships? 

3. In what ways did the preacher’s method, language, illus¬ 
trations, and delivery help or hinder your hearing of his 
message? 

4. What relation did you see between the worship and the 
preaching? 

5. Did you help the preacher preach his sermon? Explain. 37 
For those who raise questions regarding the validity of the 

congregation participating in the preaching process, read what Ruel 
Howe has to say: 

Why should laymen be involved in the church's preaching? 

First, they should be participants because they are a part 
of the people of God! As such they are not meant to be passive 
recipients of, but active participants in, the witness of the 
church in the world. 

Second, they should participate because, out of the data 
and experiences of their lives, they produce insights and points 
of view that must be taken into account if there is to be a true 
meeting of meaning between man and God. 

Third, they should be participants because it is Christian 
belief that God speaks to men through men, especially through 
his people if they are open to him. If communication is two-way, 
then preaching should mean: (1) communication between congre¬ 
gation and preacher; and (2) between members of the congregation 
and people with whom they live and work. All of this transaction 
is part of the total act of preaching and has an important bearing 
upon our understanding of what a sermon is. 38 

I learned a number of things from the Sermon Seminar experience 


37 Howe, p. 21. 


38 Ibid ., p. 43. 
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With the sharing of individuals, I came to see a great wealth of in¬ 
sight which persons have as a result of study and discussion of scrip¬ 
ture. In addition, there were many good illustrations which were con¬ 
tributed by those who participated. The Sermon Seminar encouraged me 
to look at developing small group experiences in the church because I 
saw the power which was present as a result of Bible study, sharing 
and prayer. On a number of occasions people expressed the fact that 
because they participated in the Seminar, they received more from the 
sermon the following week. Others in the congregation who did not take 
part in the Seminar felt that the sermons spoke more to their needs. 

I found that while the experience was a beneficial one for me, it 
complicated the preparation of sermons and took some additional time. 
However, this would not deter me from utilizing this approach in the 
future. A great many people expressed appreciation for the advance 
publication of the sermon theme and scripture, because even though they 
did not take part in the Seminar, they had the opportunity to read and 
reflect on the scripture. 

Dialogue sermons . A procedure which has had varying degrees 
of popularity over the last several decades is the dialogue sermon. 

This provides another opportunity for the congregation to participate. 
Harvey Seifert suggests that, "Among the more intriguing possibilities 
are dialogue sermons with lay specialists."'* 9 Particularly where there 
are lay specialists within a given congregation, this could be a very 


39 


Seifert, p. 


104. 
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worthwhile technique to explore. 

There would be added value in using persons from the congrega¬ 
tion in dialogue sermons in the sharing of personal understanding of 
faith. Credibility is often intensified as persons in the congregation 
listed to "one of their own" express their understanding of the faith. 

Sermon discussion . A great many churches have organized groups 
for the purpose of discussing the sermon. These have followed a variety 
of forms. Some have done no preparation at all, except for participa¬ 
tion in the worship service. Others have made it a point to at least 
read the scripture in advance of the service, and to meditate on its 
meaning to them. There have been other groups which have used not only 
the scripture in advance, but the person preaching has provided to the 
group, its leaders or the entire congregation, at least the major out¬ 
line of the message. Most, if not all, of the groups have followed a 
very open format which would include raising questions, trying to re¬ 
solve incomplete thoughts which the message prompted, and even disagree¬ 
ing over the validity of a point, or the relevance for an issue to be 
presented in worship. Harvey Seifert outlines some approaches which 
churches have utilized. 

One form of supplementation is to organize questions or group 
discussion following preaching. Adding a talk-back period to 
shorter sermons allows comments on misunderstandings or unanswered 
questions. One church divided into small groups after the sermon 
and then reassembled to complete the service. Another had a feed¬ 
back time in the sanctuary and continued it in conversation groups 
after the service closed.^ 

The range of responses, then, would be varied. Some churches have made 

4Q Ibid ., p. 109. 
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use of more than one of these approaches at varying times, as well as 
offering two or more approaches on a given Sunday. 

In most situations about which I know, the sermon discussion 
group is a portion of the adult education ministry, and is offered as 
a part of other on-going groups on Sunday morning. A number of pastors 
have reported that the groups in operation in their congregation have 
not had a consistent "membership. n Greater participation in attendance 
is often equated to the content of the sermon. Where controversial 
issues have been dealt with, most often the size of the sermon discus¬ 
sion group is increased. 

Discussion of the sermon provides the opportunity to test out 
what people have heard and assimilated, enables them to share together 
in an informal face-to-face group, and provides the possibility of 
involvement in a group, without a long, or even short-term commitment. 
It provides a meeting ground for persons who may be visitors on a given 
Sunday, as well as those who may be testing out the congregation to see 
if this is where they would like to put down roots. 

In almost every case of sermon discussion groups of which I am 
aware, the person who has preached has not been a part of the dis¬ 
cussion group. This has been an intentional pattern which has been 
established, with the belief that the preacher may either inhibit frank 
discussion, or may be tempted to repreach the sermon or amplify that 
for which he or she did not have time. 

Sermon evaluation . There are two levels of evaluation under 
consideration: first, a group feedback on the preaching; and second. 
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individuals responding to an "objective*’ reviewing form which, in 
specifics, can assist the preacher. Let us turn to individual con¬ 
sideration of these. 

First, let us consider working with a group to evaluate the 
message and the preacher. I am not aware of other congregations which 
use this approach, but Ruel Howe has utilized it, and provides the fol¬ 
lowing instructions: 

The recovery of dialogue in preaching may be achieved through 
provision for feedback on the preaching. The preacher may invite 
a group of at least six people to meet after church and react to 
the service and the sermon in order that he may have a response 
from the congregation to his communication. The easiest way to 
make this feedback available to the preacher is to provide the 
discussion group with a tape recorder that will record its dis¬ 
cussion to which he can listen sometime later. Some clergy have 
tried to get this feedback by meeting with the discussants per¬ 
sonally. Our experience indicates that no matter how mature a 
relationship a preacher has, his presence inevitably inhibits the 
group's discussion of their response to his message. 

In addition to providing this organization pattern, and a rationale by 
which to proceed, Howe also suggests a series of sharply focused ques¬ 
tions which are related both to the message and the messenger. Howe 
states: 


Examples of questions that the preacher may give such a group 

are: 

What did the preacher say to you? (Do not try to reproduce 
what the preacher said; this question asks for what you heard.) 

What difference do you think the sermon will make in your 
life, or was it of only passing and theoretical interest? 

In what ways were you challenged or drawn to greater de¬ 
votion to your areas of responsibility? 

Did his style and method, language, manner of deliver, and 
illustrations help or hinder the hearing of his message? Explain. 

Do you think the preacher received any assistance from the 
congregation in the preparatio^and delivery of his sermon? If 
so, describe? if not, why not? 


41 


Howe, p. 96. 


42 Ibid_., pp. 96-97. 
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Second, I used a form to evaluate my preaching. (This form may 
be found in Appendix A, and was developed for use at The School of The¬ 
ology at Claremont, California, and distributed by Professor K. Morgan 
Edwards.) As a part of participation in an advanced seminar on bibli¬ 
cal preaching, I was required to have our Pastors-Parish Relations Com- 
mottee respond to this form in evaluating the sermon which I preached 
on a given Sunday. The response was so helpful, that I issued a blanket 
invitation to others in the congregation to evaluate sermons on subse¬ 
quent Sundays. I found their comments largely helpful, and felt that 
this evaluation was extremely accurate. All of the evaluations — those 
by peers in the preaching seminar; the one by the professor; the ones 
by the Pastors-Parish Relations Committee; and the ones completed by 
the congregation at large — in general paralleled each other. This 
confirmation validated the experience for me. 

I also found that as people were in the process of evaluating, 
they listened a great deal more closely, and consequently received more 
from what they heard. In addition, there have been some in the congre¬ 
gation who have been prone to be critical, and as some of these same 
persons responded to the evaluation sheets, they were apt to be less 
caustic in their remarks, than they were without the written evaluation 
sheet. From these experiences, I would tend to conclude that the eval¬ 
uation form helped them to be more objective. 

Sharing the message . In the Simi Valley congregation, we have 
made the suggestion that those who hear the sermon share it with others. 
Perhaps one illustration will remain with them. Or, they may be able 
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to lift up the two or three major points of the outline. Whatever it 
is that remains as a part of their consciousness, they are invited to 
share it with one or more persons. This serves at least two purposes. 
First, it helps people to retain what they hear and experience. Second, 
it spreads the Word, on an informal basis, further than it otherwise 
might have gone. 

Liturgical Involvement 

It is extremely important that persons become involved in the 
liturgy. And, unless the liturgy succeeds in involving the individuals, 
the experience of worship will fall short of the expectations of those 
who planned the service, as well as those who took part. 

Liturgy means "the work of the people." If the experience of 
worship is true to the meaning of that word, then those who are present 
in the service need to have more than a spectator role. Involvement 
of individuals to the fullest extent is still the imperative if worship 
is going to assist people in having God come alive for them, as well as 
their being helped to more fully see themselves and others. 

Some congregations have used task forces to work with the min¬ 
isters in developing the services of worship. Although an extremely 
time consuming process, the more persons involved in the planning and 
leading of the service, the more truly the liturgy will be "the work of 
the people." The development of such an approach would be similar to 
the procedure which was followed in the Sermon Seminar, and could even 
be an extension of that experience. 
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Study as Response 

I have already spoken of the fact that a portion of worship 
deals with instruction. Related to this is the need for persons in 
the congregation to deal in depth with matters of faith with cannot 
be handled in the relatively brief worship hour. It is important, 
then # that worship participation move people in the direction of more 
serious exploration of their personal faith. While this would not be 
completely done in the context of worship, worship would be the place 
in which it was begun. Study, then, would be a natural outgrowth of 
the worship experience. " 

We have found this to be true in our congregation. For some¬ 
time we have been having the family worship together, and then move to 
study opportunities following worship. This design was a conscious 
one, moving from worship to study. The Sunday morning experience is 
presented as a "block." While a fairly good number of people do not 
take advantage of the study opportunity, those children, youth and 
adults who have, have expressed how much it has meant to them. Partici¬ 
pation in worship, and in study as a response to worship, will assist 
persons in being involved as the people of God in a broader, as well as 
a deeper sense. 

Music 


There are a number of indications that music was a part of the 
Church from the very beginning. The use of instruments probably has 
not always been a part of worship, but singing has been. There is much 
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that is communicated and shared through the power and beauty of the 
message of song and words. It is a way in which all may participate. 

Contemporary Music . For more than a century. The United Meth¬ 
odist Church, as well as other denominations, have had hymnals. There 
is much in them which is thought-provoking, musically stirring, bibli¬ 
cally sound and theologically excellent. On the other hand, there are 
some hymns which do not adequately reflect language which is understand¬ 
able or music which is singable, today. The vast majority of the hymns 
in a great many of our hymnals were written decades or centuries ago. 
This is in no way to say that they are inappropriate for use today. It 
is to say that music for worship today is not either/or, it is both/and. 

There is a great deal of music which is being published today 
which is sound biblically and theologically and which is written in to¬ 
day's language. It is also set to music which is readily singable. 

A few congregations have begun to experiment with the possibil¬ 
ity of creating their own contemporary song book, to be used in con¬ 
junction with their standard hymnal. Only a very small number have 
passed all the legal hurdles to make this possible. One such congre¬ 
gation is Christ United Methodist Church, Santa Rosa, California. They 
have grasped the problem about which I have been concerned for a long 
time? i.e., no group can purchase all of the song books needed in order 
to have all the songs which they want to sing. Therefore, by compiling 
an individual church's song book with all of the songs most desired for 
that congregation, the problem can be somewhat readily resolved. This 
can be done without a great deal of cost, and in a perfectly legal 
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fashion, by contacting the holders of the copyrights, and either se¬ 
curing permission gratis or by fee. 

Choral Music Ministry . Choral music may be used effectively 
in several portions of the service of worship. It ought to reflect 
the intention to praise God. It ought never to be a time of "perform¬ 
ance 11 or "showmanship." Because choral music uses an art form, it is 
very easy for choir members and/or other musicians to allow themselves 
to think in terms of a performance. 

If it is clearly understood that the choir grows from the ranks 
of the ecclesia, if they see themselves as true participants in the 
service of worship, if they understand their corporate efforts to be a 
real ministry, and if they fully appreciate the fact that they fulfill 
a servant role, choral music can add a great deal to the worship ex¬ 
perience. 

Using Facilities Arrangement to Stimulate Emphases in Worship 

One of the ideas which has been foremost in this writing has 
been emphasis upon the ecclesia, the people of God, the community, the 
Body of Christ. As I reflect upon worship, and relate it to the pre¬ 
vious designations of what the Church is, I find it very difficult to 
develop and have that sense of Community, when I worship in the "tra¬ 
ditional" fashion with everyone facing the front so that all a person 
sees of others is the backs of their heads. That hardly inspires a 
sense of communion or community or of belonging to each other. 

The United Methodist Church, Simi Valley, began experimenting 
with seating arrangements in 1971. The congregation worships in a 
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multi-purpose room which is called Church Hall. While the building is 
rectangular in shape, the majority of the main room is square. With a 
smaller portion of the main room in the back added on to the main por¬ 
tion, the room becomes rectangular in shape. On World Communion Sun¬ 
day, I decided to change the interior of Church Hall so that all chairs 
and pews would be facing inward from four sections, in much the same 
shape as a Maltese Cross. The Altar would be in the center of the con¬ 
gregation, and the minister would walk around the Altar, speaking to 
the members of the congregation. In most instances, the person speak¬ 
ing would not be farther away from persons than eight or ten rows. The 
response was startling. Some persons were pleased, others were dis-* 
mayed, and still others were not quite sure. For the most part, we 
have retained the configuration since its inception. We have changed 
it only on occasion, and usually only for a few Sundays at a time. Con¬ 
trasted with the traditional setting, people come early to worship in 
order to be in the front rows! There appears to be a greater feeling 
of community, and a positive awareness of others in the worship exper¬ 
ience. Some months after we began using the different arrangement, we 
circulated a questionnaire (see Appendix C) to solicit responses re¬ 
garding the physical arrangement, and also to seek responses to a num¬ 
ber of other categories about which the Commission on Worship was con¬ 
cerned. 

In general, the response to the change in physical arrangement 
was very positive. Almost every age grouping favored the change. Even 
some of those who were initially opposed to the change, do not now Want 
to have it changed to the traditional style. 
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First United Methodist Church, Redlands, California, built 
their sanctuary with the intention that they could move their pews as 
well as their Chancel and Altar area. While the building is rectangu¬ 
lar in shape, pews can be set in any number of configurations for par¬ 
ticular purposes. The flexibility has allowed for a variety of empha¬ 
ses in worship. 

One other illustration comes from the Northridge United Meth¬ 
odist Church, Northridge, California. This focuses on World Communion 
Sunday in 1971. Seven clocks were solicited from the congregation, 
and were mounted on the walls. Each one of these presented the various 
time zones of the world. Pictures were cut out of the National Geo¬ 
graphic to create a collage for a country in each time zone. A twenty- 
four foot communion table was set up and covered with off-white burlap 
which reached to the floor on each side, and created the illusion of 
one table. On the table were placed twelve clocks, all of which were 
running, and three were chiming clocks. There was a large dummy clock, 
with a face twenty-two inches in diameter, set in the middle of the 
table. Flowers formed the places for the numbers and the clock was set 
for 10:00 a.m. — their time of worship. Bread was baked by the congre¬ 
gation, and came in several different shapes. The whole environment 
was created by Faye Carlson, a member of the church. There was a great 
deal of consciousness not only of other countries and persons in that 
worship service in Northridge, but also of time. It proved to be a 
most effective and innovative service. 
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Variety as Confrontation with the Unexpected 


There is so much that is happening in the realm of what we call 
worship, that specifically structured events may be so different from 
each other that they may be poles apart. If viewed objectively, under 
the criteria involved in the questions of David Randolph which were 
quoted earlier in this chapter, some could not be identified as Chris¬ 
tian, much less as worship. In spite of the great revolution which 
has been under way in the area of worship for more than a decade, 
there is still a considerable amount of "traditional" worship being 
experienced. There is, at the same time, a great deal of innovation 
and variety being made use of. 

One of the best ways to describe this kind of experience is 
with the word "celebration." David Randolph addresses some misnomers 
regarding "celebration." He says: 

Certainly celebration is not intended in any frivolous way 
that does not take seriously people’s hurts; celebration in the 
original and still truest sense never suggests such frivolity. 

In fact, the original meaning carried with it the weight of a 
solemn gathering. To celebrate is to make public that joy which 
comes from worshipping God even in the midst of suffering and 
death. Celebration does not create a problem as long as it is 
God of the Christian revelation who is being celebrated.^3 

Randolph's thinking has made a sharp delineation between the correct 

and the incorrect understanding of celebration. 

Some of the variety and innovation is coming about as the result 
of individuals who are looking at traditional structures in worship, 
and who are saying that the outline is fine, but the content needs to 


43 

Randolph, p. 46. 
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be put into today's language. The United Methodist Church published, 
through the Board of Discipleship, three volumes of material entitled 
Ventures in Worship . In its pages is material for almost every facet 
of worship. In addition, one of the volumes contains many pages which 
point the reader in the direction of additional resources of almost 
every conceivable kind. Christiansen's New Ways To Worship is but one 
more good resource to assist in the process of bringing legitimate 
variety to the worship service. 

Harvey Seifert suggests that. 

Genuine worship is both celebration and confrontation. When 
we ought to be greatly troubled in prayer together, it becomes 
anti-religious to settle for ephemeral camaraderie. When we ought 
to be fighting militarism, we may simply celebrate a sunny spring 
day. A mildly titillating "happy time" celebration is not enough 
for remembering that Jesus was executed on a cross.^ 

Further, he outlines the criteria for contemporary worship. They are: 

1. The content of contemporary worship more often emphasizes 
confrontation with current life situations. 

2. Innovative services use more contemporary rhetoric, music, 
and symbols, with a wider range of drama, musical instruments, or 
multisensory experiences. 

3. Contemporary services more consistently avoid outdated 
theological and Biblical references, and they may include more 
modern readings also considered to be inspired by God. 

4. The atmosphere of contemporary services tends to encourage 
closer intimacy and greater emotional expression, in relationship 
both to God and to human persons. 

5. Greater informality characterizes most innovative services. 

6. The educational process in contemporary services is likely 
to be more dialogical, with more persons taking a prominent part, 
or with a shorter sermon, perhaps supplemented by discussion or 
feedback through questions. 


^Seifert, p. 100. 
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7. Contemporary services generally stress lay participation 
while traditional services have tended to emphasize performance 
by professional specialists, with those in the pews as spectators. 

8. Contemporary services often place a greater emphasis on 
the relationship of worship to action. 46 

These greatly clarify the basic direction which contemporary worship 

takes. 


Many persons, I among them, have taken to rewriting traditional 
prayers, affirmations of faith, benedictions, and words of assurance, 
in language which is fresh and related to life today. In addition, I 
have written several hundred "Calls to Worship," usually using the 
biblical content of the scripture for the morning, and relating the 
"call to worship" to the sermon message. 

Seifert reminds us that new ventures in congregational worship 
is a means by which we can move toward more moving religious experience. 
He says: 

As we increasingly recognize diversity among individuals, 
should we not provide dissimilar services for a wider experience 
of worship among contemporary persons? One thoughtful laywoman 
recently said that when an occasional contemporary service was 
provided in her church, "that is the only time I feel alive. 

Then I'm sitting on the edge of my seat for every word." Does 
she not have a right to expect that kind of experience regularly 
in her church? 46 

In looking at variety and innovation, I especially remember a 
"Celebration" in which I participated on Pentecost, early in this 
decade. The Reverend Garrett Short, of Calvary United Presbyterian 
Church, Riverside, California, has become quite an expert in the whole 
field. We gathered in a fellowship hall, and sat in traditional rows 


45 Ibid ., £>. 95-97. 


46 Ibid., pp. 92-93. 
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of chairs facing the front. There were scripture readings and comments, 
informal folk singing accompanied by music from an autoharp, and a mes¬ 
sage. The latter was a film entitled, '‘The Parable." Afterwards, we 
had a brief opportunity to discuss it. Since it was Pentecost, and 
the birthday of the Church, we sang "Happy Birthday" to the Church, 
and shared a birthday cake. This whole experience was so powerful that 
even the specifics of the service have remained with me now years later. 

David Randolph, in his book, God*s Party , covers the wide range 
of variety and innovation in a very helpful way. He includes some 
typical services and their elements for Sunday mornings. Also included 
is a funeral service, to show that in lifting up the event of death, 
there is variety by which we may deal with that experience in a service. 
I wrote such a service which was printed in Ventures in Worship 3 , 47 
and may be found in Appendix B. 

One of the best things that has happened in relationship to 
worship has been the innovation which has taken place in recent years. 

It has made worship come alive for many people, and it has caused a 
great many others to rethink their philosophy of worship. Innovation 
has made people look at their worship practices, and reflect on what 
needs to be changed. If a congregation has a solid rationale for what 
they do in worship, if it is rooted in scripture, in history, and in 
experience, there is nothing to be concerned about as variety and in¬ 
novation are initiated. If, however, a congregation is engaging in 
practices which are simply novel or exciting without having a thoughtful 

^David James Randolph (ed.) Ventures in Worship 3 (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1973), p. 173. 
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foundation for what is being done, the potential is increased for 
minimizing the effectiveness of worship. 

SUMMARY 

I have portrayed worship in the perspective of scripture, his¬ 
tory and psychology. The experience of worship is understood by under¬ 
standing our basic motivation in worship to realize an awareness/ 
response. I have outlined how worship may be structured. Participa¬ 
tion in worship was explored initially as an outgrowth of preaching. 
This participation was viewed not only through the preaching event, 
but through liturgy, study, music, the use of physical facilities, and 
the use of variety as confrontation with the unexpected. 

It has been shown that the Church is principally a gathering 
of people by God for the purpose of worship and instruction. From that 
gathering of people in worship in which they have experienced the grace 
of God, people are inspired and empowered to share that love and under¬ 
standing, by caring for each other and for others. Congregational care, 
then, is an outgrowth of worship. 
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Chapter 4 


CONGREGATIONAL CARE 


Because of confrontation with a loving, freeing, empowering 
God, the worshipper directs life-energy not only to his own needs, but 
also to the needs of others. Congregational care is the Church's 
structure to meet the needs of people, Frank Kimper pushes further 
the relationship of worship and congregational care by saying: 

Worship is a form of congregational care. People, by the 
very nature of their spirit of participation, express caring. 

In many cases, it is done non-verbally. Just the fact that they 
are there together is a form of caring.^ 

The direct outgrowth of the worship and preaching experience 
of Pentecost in Acts 2 is recorded in verse 42: "They spent their time 
in learning from the apostles, taking part in the fellowship, and shar¬ 
ing in the fellowship meals and the prayers." (TEV) Reference is made 
to remaining steadfast to the apostle’s teaching and fellowship. It 
seems essential, then, that congregational caring in the modern church 
should be an outgrowth of worship. 

While I have not expressly limited my consideration of partici¬ 
pation in the Church to members, Gustaf Aul£n reminds us that. 

Membership in the church, therefore, imposes an inner obli¬ 
gation on man himself which directs him to use the means of 
grace whereby the Christian life is nurtured, disciplined, and 
strengthened. But there is at the same time an outward obli¬ 
gation, which concerns man’s conduct and appears in the demand 
that he shall "bear fruit." This is the practice of love in 


^Statement by Dr. Frank W. Kimper, pastoral counselor and 
United Methodist minister, Santa Rosa, CA, telephone interview, 
January 27, 1977. 
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2 

relation to the neighbor. 

If we are to be responsive to the love with which God has so richly 
blessed us, then, regardless of whether we are members of a church, 
we have responsibility as Christians. 

For the Church to enter into a greater sense of the under¬ 
standing of the mission, to bring persons into a continuing relation¬ 
ship with God, she must look more carefully at what is and is not going 
on between individuals in the local church. Clinebell states: 

Relevant churches have a three-pronged mission: to heal 
brokenness, to nurture growth, and to equip (train, coach, 
educate, inspire) change/growth agents to help individuals 
and to create a more humanizing society. Growth groups are 
useful in each of these thrusts. 

I concur with George Webber's conviction that a congregation 
in mission "will make basic provision for its members to meet in 
small groups (as well as corporate worship), not as a sidelight 
or option for those who like it, but as a normative part of its 
life." A visible motif for the church in the last third of the 
century is found in words attributed to Jesus in John f s Gospel: 
(John 10:10, NEB). To implement this motif in mission, a church 
must become a human wholeness and training center. 3 

Indeed, we want that sense of wholeness for everyone. 

How may that wholeness be achieved? The following are major 
ideas which can provide specific tools by which the experience of car¬ 
ing may be implemented. In the process of my research, in reading and 
in interviews, I came across a host of models which are operative in 
local churches, of which only a small portion are reported here. 


2 , 

Gustaf Aulen, The Faith of the Christian Church (Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press, 1948), p. 417. 

3 

Howard J. Clinebell, Jr., The People Dynamic (New York: Har¬ 
per & Row, 1972), pp. 128-129. 
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PRAYER 


We find a good model regarding the importance of prayer in the 
earlier cited sections of the Book of Acts. For the individual Chris¬ 
tian, as well as the whole of the Christian fellowship, prayer is an 
essential element to the spiritual life. Prayer is an experience in 
which everyone can participate. If prayer is taken seriously, it can 
bind together individual Christians, regardless of where they are. One 
does not need to be in a particular place, or assume a specific stance. 
Prayer may be undertaken by the healthy or the sick, the young or the 
old, the ambulatory individual or the infirm. When we pray, we need 
to understand that this is an opportunity whereby God may get through 
to us. 


The relationship of prayer to the experience of community, seen 
in John Killinger's statement: 

. . . Ours is a time of anti-community. Something has hap¬ 
pened to life in our age. It seems fragmented, multiple, 
divided. . . the extended family is fast becoming a thing of 
the past for us. Technology and organization have all but 
destroyed old concepts of neighborliness and friendship. Even 
churches and synagogues suffer from the disappearance of the old 
parish concept, for their clienteles usually come from miles 
around and the people see little of each other from one weekend 
to the next. Everywhere today the talk is of alienation, lone¬ 
liness, lack of community. . . . Everywhere, that is except 
where people pray together. 4 

I have found this personally to be true as a result of my participa¬ 
tion in a covenant group where one of the factors to which I contracted 
was to pray each day for each person in the group. My awareness of 


ney 


4 

John Killinger. Bread for the Wilderness, 
(Waco, TX, Word Books, 1976), p, 85. 


Wine for the Jour- 
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and concern for the persons, as well as the group as a whole, has been 
heightened as a result of this discipline. I have found that it has 
increased my anticipation to be with the group, and to interact with 
them. 

Charlie Shedd has reported a powerful plan operative in the 
church which he serves. Two persons became prayer partners, and spend 
some time each week together in prayer and conversation. In addition, 
they pray for each other during the times in which they are apart. He 
comments: 

There are many pluses in our particular prayer program. But 
in my opinion, this is number one - an effective lay ministry. 

Is there any church member anywhere who ever got too much atten¬ 
tion? Too much prayer? Too much loving care?^ 

Prayer, then, is very much a part of our caring process and must be a 

part of a vital, growing experience. This praying and caring, one for 

another, indicates what can happen to people as they participate. He 

continues: 

In any church where people pray there will be changes made. 

In the life of the church. In the spirit of the congregation. 

But especially, there will be changes in people. 

GROUP LIFE AND INTERPERSONAL RELATING 

The coming of Jesus into human life represents the vertical or 
transcendent dimension of the Christian faith. The fellowship of be¬ 
lievers signifies the horizontal dimension. It is as these two 

^Charlie W. Shedd, The Exciting Church: Where People Really 
Pray (Waco, TX: Word Books, 1974), p. 39. 

6 Ibid ., p. 45. 
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intersect in worship that the experience of fellowship is effected. It 
is this same fellowship about which the New Testament speaks. As we 
turn toward group life and look at interpersonal relating, it is im¬ 
portant to realize that these relationships have their origin in the 
fellowship which is born of worship. 

When persons come together in the following kinds of groups, 
they must come with the understanding that they are gathered around 
the Word. In this way, there will be a sense of uniqueness in the 
lives of these groups and their participants, as they anticipate and 
experience the power of the Holy Spirit. 

Further, when we reflect upon the experience of grace as it 
comes from God through Jesus Christ, we can realize that it has an even 
more profound impact upon life as it is received and lived out in the 
people of God. As worship brings to individuals the awareness that 
their needs as persons cannot be fully met by the whole congregation, 
they turn toward the possibilities which are presented by small groups. 
If is through worship that individuals are empowered as the people of 
God to be the media through which grace is realized and lived out. It 
is in and through small groups that this energy is harnessed as the 
Church's structure to meet the needs of people. 

Howard Clinebell relates: 

Growth-stimulating relationships are warm, caring, and trust¬ 
ful at the same time that they are honest, confronting, and open. 
Caring + confrontation = growth! This is the growth formula. 

It is this kind of relationship for which we need to strive. It is 

7 Clinebell, p. 8. 
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easier and more comfortable not to care and not to confront, but then 
we, as individuals and as a congregation, do not grow. 

Covenant Groups 

One form of intimate caring fellowship is seen in the covenant 
group, a type of group which has been described in nature by Howard 
Clinebell. People covenant in writing for a set period of time, and 
agree to follow a series of disciplines, which may be found in Appendix 
D. The makeup of the group will vary according to the goal for which 
the group contracts. It may be a couples group concerned for personal 
and family life; or a singles group concerned about life, divorce, 
death? or it may be intended to provide intergenerational adult contact 
for study, sharing of personal experiences, and prayer. 

In our particular congregation recruiting for, and assignment 
to, these groups has been done by the pastor. He has been responsible 
for the organizational meeting of each group. Following the organiza¬ 
tion, he has not involved himself in group life, except for the group 
of which he was a participant. 

Responsibility for each other and for the group is reflected in 
a statement by Howard Clinebell: 

To produce a growth group, members must "own" the group by 
sharing in decisions about its operation and goals. Each 
member acquires a piece of the leadership responsibility. 8 

Without significant responsibility, full growth potential may not be 

achieved. 


8 Ibid., p. 17. 
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Fellowship Groups 

Fellowship groups serve a variety of purposes, and individually 
they are created with specific purposes in mind. Generally, in my 
definition, they are less structured and somewhat less disciplined 
than the previously listed covenant groups. Several good illustrations 
came out of my research and my interviews. The goals of the groups 
were as varied as their geographical locations. They had in common the 
central desire to provide a better face-to-face communication among 
persons in the congregation, to study and share together common con¬ 
cerns iu the congregation, and to deepen their own personal spiritual 
lives. (See Appendix E, for an additional model.) 

One fellowship group model comes from the Elmbrook Church, 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. This is a strong, non-denominational church, 
which has a membership of 1200, and a reasonably active congregation 
totaling about 3000. The church has grown very rapidly in the past few 
years, and great concern developed because many people were becoming 
lost in the shuffle of anonimity and bigness. The decision was made 
to begin a Neighborhood Group Plan. These are "forced groups," inas¬ 
much as people come together because of geographical location, rather 
than like interests. The makeup of the group consists of about 8-10 
families. Most groups have recognized a need to meet on a regular 
basis. There is a three-prong thrust to the groups: growth, both nu¬ 
merical and spiritual; fellowship; and ministry—meeting the needs of 
those in the group, and reaching out beyond the Neighborhood Group in 
service and witnessing. They have urged families to focus on and 
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respond to the crisis areas of life about which I will be writing in 
this chapter under the theme "Recognizing and Responding to Crises in 
the Church Family." 

Jo Anne Weaver, who was a member of the original task force 

which set up this ministry indicated that because the church grew 

rapidly, they found that they were thrust into the Neighborhood Group 

Program out of necessity. Because they moved into it without a great 

deal of preparation, they have been refining the structures after the 

fact. Some of the groups have failed, but many of the groups have 

achieved a high level of response to the goals which they established. 9 

The character of this Fellowship Group model is well described 

in the statement by Robert Raines: 

So when we of the church try to explain what we mean by 
"Christian fellowship" we have to qualify and enlarge the term 
to fit the experience. We speak of the redemptive fellowship, 
the fellowship of the concerned, the fellowship of sharing, 
caring, and bearing. 10 

Indeed, the possibility for fellowship groups in the life of the church 
is limited only by the imagination of the congregation's leadership, 
and the felt needs of the constituency. We are called to share and to 
care! 

Task-Oriented Groups 

There are an infinite number of possibilities for groups 

Q 

^Statement by Jo Anne Weaver, member, Elmbrook Church, Waukesha, 
WI, telephone interview, January 27, 1977. 

"^Robert a. Raines, New Life in the Church (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1961), p. 65. 
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oriented to a specific task. There are two about which I will comment. 

In recent years, business meetings in the church have taken on 
a new sense of urgency. Earlier in the Home Room plan, that concern 
was expressed. In addition, there may be still another way to enhance 
the functioning of the business meeting by making use of small group 
methods. Clinebell reports: 

The pastor of a Massachusetts congregation decided to do 
something about the superficial relationships which make many 
churches "communities of strangers." Attempts to recruit 
separate growth groups were unsuccessful because of crowded 
schedules. The alternative was to introduce a growth emphasis 
into regular boards, committees, and meetings. By streamlining 
business, time became available for deeper sharing. In approach- 
ing each group, the minister explained his intent and asked per¬ 
mission to introduce certain experiences of relating.^ 

Additionally, for the last three years, the First United Meth¬ 
odist Church, Ventura, California, has used a plan developed and im¬ 
plemented by Robert Cole, a member of the congregation. In commenting 
about the plan, Frank C. Matthews, pastor, had this to say: 


We are a fairly large, older, downtown-type church. The 
reason we got this new emphasis going was we were talking about 
how to begin the movement of small groups in our congregation. 

Bob Cole said, 'We already have them in our commission, committees, 
councils and boards. Let's add the dimension of having them read 
scripture together and pray, as well as have opportunity for per¬ 
sons to relate to each other.' So, the procedure had its beginning 
under the leadership of Bob Cole.^^ 


Essentially, the requirement is that a careful plan for one and 
one-half hours is designed. Meetings are scheduled in different homes 
of members of the various groups, not in the church. The body sits in 


1 ^-Clinebell, p. 133. 

^Statement by Dr. Frank C. Matthews, minister, First United 
Methodist Church, Ventura, CA, personal interview, January 18, 1977. 
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a circle, they share a scripture, each person brings something about 
themselves to indicate where they are coming from and what concerns 
they might have of a personal nature, crises in their families, prob¬ 
lems in employment, etc. 

They may sing a hymn together, and then have prayer. This is 
followed by simple refreshments. All of this takes place in fifteen 
minutes. This is followed by the business of the group. 

Frank Matthews believes that all of this deeply affected the 
business portion of the meeting. 

Things were more harmonious. There was good spirit. More 
concern for people was evident. Everyone had to participate. 

Now that we are back to meeting at the church after three years 
things are radically different-for the better.^ 

In order to get the program moving. Bob Cole, the originator of 
the idea, took the Council on Ministries into his home and demonstrated 
to all of the chairpersons of groups how the procedure could be ef¬ 
fected. The whole meeting was devoted to implementing the style of 
action. He further introduced procedural forms which outlined the Sug¬ 
gested Agenda For Commission and Committee Meetings, and Program Plan- 

. 14 

ning and Evaluation Sheet. (Appendices F and G.) 

While appearing to be regimented, and indeed the structure is 
rigid, the procedure appears to have a good dynamic foundation which 
apparently has been effective in forming and deepening relationships 
and concerns in the Ventura congregation. 


13 


Ibid. 


14 


Ibid. 
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Groups Centering on Felt Needs 

Groups which are developed in the life of a congregation should 
come into life as the result of felt needs. Only after there has been 
reasonable assurance of sufficient need for a group should one begin. 

If this procedure is followed, it will not only save organizational 
time which might be wasted, but it will also serve to increase the 
likelihood of the group fulfilling its mission. 

Strengthen Existing Meaningful Groups 

Simply because a group is operational does not mean that it has 
achieved its full potential. Care and oversight must continually be 
exercised to determine whether or not groups are operating at their 
optimal level. It is sometimes assumed that since any kind of a group 
is meeting, and something is being done, there is no further need to be 
concerned for it. Howard Clinebell writes: 

In developing church growth groups, it helps keep their 
unique perspectives and resources accessible if their purpose 
is described theologically as well as psychologically. A 
church's group plan should have two parallel thrusts—(1) de¬ 
veloping groups with explicit goals of personal/marital/family 
growth, and (2) infusing regular, ongoing church groups with 
a stronger growth emphasis.^ 

It should be further noted that this may be something which cannot be 
done all at once. But, a continued sensitivity to the needs of people, 
as well as an increased understanding of group dynamics, will assist 
in making more meaningful relations which have already begun. 

^Clinebell, p. 130. 
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RECOGNIZING AND RESPONDING TO CRISES IN THE CHURCH FAMILY 

As a result of the experience of worship, the worshipper has 
been freed and empowered by a loving God to meet not only his own needs, 
but also the needs of others. These needs are not always met in and 
through groups. Sometimes it is simply the individual response of a 
worship-sensitized person bringing to bear the attitude of caring. 

I will list a number of crisis areas which take place in the 
lives of most individuals. I will group them under three major head¬ 
ings. In each of these major areas I will share one descriptive model 
which has been developed to meet needs. Other models, which have been 
described under most of the other crises areas, may be found in Appen¬ 
dix H. 

Outlined under the thinking "Scheme of Crucial Points in the 
Life of a Family," Dr. Paul G. Schurman has outlined the following: 

Marriage; a child comes into the family; children leave home; 
the "empty nest" syndrome, retirement; death of a spouse; 
separations by job, from extended family, and military service; 
and serious illness.^ 

To these I have added several additional categories: hospitalization; 
shut-ins and those in convalescent hospitals or homes; personal-inter¬ 
personal conflict; loss of job or layoff; and divorce. 

In categorizing these thirteen areas, I have grouped them as 
follows: Health - hospitalization, serious illness, home member, and 
death of a spouse; Loss of Direction - personal and interpersonal 

16 

Statement by Paul G. Schurman, Assistant Professor of Pas¬ 
toral Counseling, School of Theology at Claremont, in a lecture, 

Sherman Oaks, CA, November 24, 1975. 
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conflict, separations, loss of job or lay off, retirement; and Family - 
marriage, birth, children leaving home, "empty nest," and divorce. 

Let us examine how caring can be expressed through the people 
of God by individuals and groups. 

Health 


Under the areas of health, crises sometimes develop in rela¬ 
tionship to hospitalization, serious illness, shut-ins, and death. 

These usually, if not always, represent critical disruption in the nor¬ 
mal patterns of living and often create a great deal of stress in the 
lives of those affected. It is recognized that this is an area of pain 
and hurt to which a caring fellowship can effectively minister. 

In 1976, First United Methodist Church, Glendale, California, 
established a group called the Fellowship of the Committed. The inten¬ 
tion of this Fellowship was to call in hospitals, convalescent hospitals 
and in the homes upon people who are not able to be out and around in a 
normal way. It was anticipated that as this group began, it would be 

calling on persons who were not apt to receive calls, except for the 
17 

clergy. 

Loss of Direction 

Circumstances, both under the control and beyond the control of 
the individual, will often cause a lack of direction for one or several 

17 

Kenneth A. Carlson, "From the Study Pen," First United Meth¬ 
odist Outlook (April 19, 1976, 3, Cols. 2-3. 
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persons in a given situation. Personal and interpersonal conflict, 
separation, job loss or layoff, and retirement are all areas which can 
produce pain and hurt, and which the ministry of caring needs to ad¬ 
dress in the life of a local church. 

The Bel Air Presbyterian Church, Bel Air, California, has a 
unique model for dealing with personal and interpersonal conflict, 
which I have not discovered anywhere else. It was begun by the Rev. 
Louis Evans, Jr. and Dr. Lee Travis, who had a dream of a congregation 
in which members would be therapists to each other. If this were ac¬ 
tualized, a great listening and healing congregation would be developed. 
They began with a growth group for the professional staff, and the sec¬ 
ond group was one for the balance of the staff. The intention was to 
experience themselves, and to become more aware of themselves and oth¬ 
ers. Four or five years after the service began, they were seeing per¬ 
sons face-to-face in a one-to-one relationship, in groups, and counsel¬ 
ing by telephone through the "helpline." The idea was that the direct¬ 
or (who is the only paid counseling staff member) would train people 
from the congregation for crisis counseling. The counselors have to be 
members of the Bel Air congregation, with a very few exceptions. The 
counseling service itself is open to all persons—from the community, 

as well as the congregation. There is presently a staff of eleven, 

18 

and approximately one hundred in the counseling process. 

This is an extremely unique model, but one which has a tremendous 

18 

Statement by Frances Rea, Director of Counseling Service, Bel 
Air Presbyterian Church, Bel Air, CA, telephone interview, January 31, 
1977. 
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potential in it for other congregations, since it utilizes volunteers 
(except for the paid director) and does not attempt to deal with deep, 
analytical material. The development of persons who are skilled at 
listening is worth the cost of the program. 

Family 


As we look at "'Family, " we would include the following areas 
under this designation: marriage, birth, children leaving home, "empty 
nest," and divorce. Some of these areas produce greater trauma than 
others. As a part of bringing the whole ministry of healing to persons, 
caring on the part of members of the congregation should be focused on 
these concerns. 

Divorce has disrupted the lives of many people in the life of 
the average congregation. The following are efforts to meet that cri¬ 
sis experience. 

Through the First United Methodist Church, Whittier, California, 
the Rev. Jim L. Ramsey, associate minister, has developed a program 
called "Who Am I Now That I Am Alone?" He has conducted the program on 
weekends, as well as doing a series on weeknights for ten weeks. The 
weekend and the week night programs follow the same pattern. The week¬ 
end sessions begin on Friday evening and end on Sunday afternoon. The 
ten weeknight sessions meet for a two-hour period each time. In the last 
four years he has conducted about sixteen groups in the local church. 
The demand is much greater than he has time for, and he has to allot a 
specific amount of time year year. It is his opinion that the week 
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night groups have more long term effects than do the concentrated week¬ 
end program. 

In the week night program he spends the first five weeks in 
communication skills. The next two weeks are devoted to defining love 
in terms of the faith stance, and romantic love within the culture* 

The next two weeks are spent in identity building; getting in touch 
with the quality parts of their lives. The final week is spent re¬ 
emphasizing the previous data, and responding to individual concerns. 

The overall essence is that a sense of community develops with¬ 
in that group for people who are otherwise cut off and isolated* That 
is important. The group sometimes continues as a group after all the 
sessions have been concluded. People have been activated who have 
fallen by the wayside in relationship to the Church. Clinebell rein¬ 
forces this by saying: 

A singles growth group can help one escape from the triple¬ 
trap of self-pity, self-rejection, and self-isolation. It can 
boost the "I'm o.k." feelings that liberate energy for using 
the positive potentials of singlehood.^ 

Jim Ramsey's overall philosophy is, "I look at it more in terms 
that they are going to be remarrying anyway, and if we lose them during 
this time when they need us, then we are going to lose them when they 
are back in a family unit situation again." 2 ^ 

In Ritual In A New Day, twenty-one pages are devoted to sharing 
some of the history of what is now the United Methodist position on 


19 Clinebell, p. 112. 

20 

Statement by Jim L. Ramsey, minister. First United Methodist 
Church, Whittier, CA, telephone interview, February 15, 1977. 
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divorce, as well as some of the personal pain which people have experi¬ 
enced as they have remained active in the church fellowship* There 
have been some rituals suggested for use by individuals, as well as by 
both spouses who wish to dissolve their marriage, and a ritual which 

can be used with the congregation. In all, these pages are thought- 

21 

provoking and illuminating. 

Certainly no one church could respond in all the ways indicated 
in the foregoing models and in the models listed in the Appendix. 

These are simply attempts to bring healing to people who are hurting. 
The wide range of models reflects a great deal of concern for the lives 
of persons who are in crises, and who need the ministry of those who 
are the Body of Christ. 

RESPONDING TO THE NEEDS OF THE NON-WORSHIPPING COMMUNITY 


Related to uncommitted persons in the non-worshipping community 

is really the message of the Christian Gospel; it is the sharing of the 

Good News of Jesus Christ. This is done in a host of ways, depending 

upon the imagination and commitment of the persons who are sharing. To 

continue the idea that caring is an outgrowth of worship, Bailey has 

said, M We need to understand that genuine Christian worship will make 

22 

clear that evangelism is what faith is all about." Evangelism, or 
sharing the Good News of Jesus Christ is another expression of the 


^United Methodist Church, Ritual In A New Day (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1976), pp. 74-96. 

22 

Wilfred M. Bailey, Awakened Worship (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1972), p. 56. 
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caring community brought into being through worship. 

Personal Contacts Outside The Church 


It is much easier and more comfortable, to spend our time with¬ 
in the confines of the Church, that is, the people of God. There is 
little embarrassment, minute friction, small degrees of resistance as 
we witness within the Body of Christ. But it is when we are making 
personal contacts outside the congregation that witnessing can become 
somewhat less pleasurable. Wallace Fisher makes this point: 

Today's Christian has not only the task of commending the 
gospel to those whom Friedrich Schleiermacher called its 
"cultured despisers" and to those whom Kierkegaard said "had 
done away with Christianity without being aware of it," but 
also to the many displaced persons who have no knowledge of 
the Christian God at all. 23 

And, that is the task before us l 

Evangelism is really caring and sharing. It means that we love 
and care enough for other people so that we want to share with them the 
things that are deeply meaningful to us. Robert Wedaa says that, "We 
push evangelism in the congregation in the sense that it is the respon¬ 
sibility of everyone to be an evangelist. If you are excited about 
your faith, you'll find the time and the opportunity in a loving context 

to share it with your friends. If you can share everything from golf 

24 

to recrpes, why not share that which is really deep in your heart?" 


23 

Wallace E. Fisher, From Tradition To Mission (New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1965), p. 102. 

24 

Statement by Robert Wedaa, Minister, Orcutt United Presby¬ 
terian Church, Orcutt, CA, telephone interview, January 29, 1977. 
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Charles Shedd has added a different concept to the method of 
evangelism, which is not opposed to what Robert Wedaa is recommending, 
but is complementary. He says: 

So there are numberless reasons why people join churches. But 
I think the reasons of tomorrow will be along the line of personal 
lay ministry. That's why I've concluded that prayer is the one 
best way to bring new people into the church.^ 

The hope of the Christian Church has always been in the laity, the 

people of God, for how else will that message of hope and transforming 

power be spread? 

Developing Means to Identify Uncommitted Persons Within The 
Christian Community 

The first concern, and probably those easiest to reach, are 
persons who are already related to the Christian Community. It is ex¬ 
tremely helpful to have all persons within worship register their at¬ 
tendance on a specially prepared slip or card which calls for their 
name, address, telephone. Church relationship, and offers opportunity 
to express interest in a number of different areas. By keeping track 
of attendance, one will also know who hasn't been in worship. Then 
there are those whose children or youth are a part of the Church School. 
Registration of these persons may yield additional names of those who 
are either not in worship, or who were not willing to identify them¬ 
selves there. Other organizations within the church can ascertain 
names, and other vital data. These groups might include the men's and 
women's groups, special study programs unrelated to Sunday morning, 

25 Shedd, pp. 50-51. 
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a church-operated nursery school or child care program, as well as 
athletic teams. In addition, it is the responsibility of every pastor 
to advise other churches when a family leaves that community and moves 
to another place. Every effort should be made to forward data regard¬ 
ing that family to the closest church in that city. 

Secondly, there are a variety of ways to learn about newcomers. 
First, and foremost, people in the congregation ought to be alert to 
people moving into their neighborhood, and invite them to church with 
them. There are a number of commercial firms which make available 
address mailing lists for whole cities or for particular geographical 
areas within a city. Utility companies are often able to be of help? 
either with information regarding new service installed, or through the 
telephone company which will provide listing of persons street by 
street. There are commerical lists which may be obtained from Welcome 
Wagon, Hospitality Hostess, or similar services. Finally, information 
can be purchased on a weekly basis regarding all new homeowners, which 
would include sales which closed in the previous week. 

As indicated, there are a fairly large number of ways of identi- 
fying people. It becomes only a matter of determining strategy, set¬ 
ting forth plans, securing the necessary resources, and acting. 

Active Calling Group 

There are probably at least four valid types of visitation: 
information gathering? friendship call? seeing the sick or hospitalized? 
and one in which the caller would share something of the essentials of 
his or her faith. 
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St. Rose of Lima Roman Catholic Church, Simi Valley, Califor¬ 
nia, has an active program of religious census which goes on all year 
long. Women in teams of two call in the new tracts as soon as they are 
filled, and others work and rework areas at least every three years. 
With a population of more than 73,000, as well as one which is highly 
transient, it is easy to understand why a continuous census is a neces¬ 
sity. 

In their regular calling program, the First United Methodist 

Church, Reseda, California, has callers make three different types of 

calls in a given series in order that they see their task as ministry 

2 ^ 

and not salesmanship, according to Frank Finkbiner, pastor. Each of 
their series of calls would include some on visitors, some on members 
and constituents who have not been in worship for several months, and 
some on shut-ins, or home members. 

In addition to these models related to calling, additional ones 
may be found in Appendix I. 

New Members 

One of the natural outgrowths of an active calling program is 
the response of people in commitment to the Invitation to Christian 
Discipleship to unite with the Church. While this takes place in the 
life of every local congregation, not every church has a thorough and 
effective program. The best model I discovered in dealing with new 

26 

Statement by Frank Finkbiner, Minister, First United Metho¬ 
dist Church, Reseda, CA, personal interview, January 18, 1977. 
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members was in the Santa Clarita United Methodist Church, Saugus, 
California. In their orientation program they acquaint people with 
the church plant, the background, basic beliefs and practices of the 
United Methodist Church, the goals and objectives of the local congre¬ 
gation, and the ministries available to people through the church. An 
effort is made to get people acquainted with each other. The night 
before people join the church, an elaborate program is developed to 
make them an inclusive part of the fellowship. Assimilation of new 
members is encouraged through the assignment of an individual or a 
family who sponsors each new member. Specific details regarding the 
program are found in Appendix I. 

Social Concerns 

Our participation in worship makes us sensitive to needs. This 
sensitivity can find its outlet in congregational caring, both for 
those inside the congregation, and those who are not a part of the fel¬ 
lowship. 

One of the primary things which individuals in every congrega¬ 
tion need to be doing is to become aware of what is going on in the com¬ 
munity, and where the needs appear to be greatest. It then becomes 
necessary to share these needs with people within the congregation, and 
plan strategy by which needs may be met. Depending upon the community, 
there is at least one unique project which every local congregation 
could undertake which would provide a meaningful ministry, and an ef¬ 
fective witness for Christ. 

North Oxnard United Methodist Church, Oxnard, California, had 
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an opportunity to respond when the Migrant Farm Workers Child Care Cen¬ 
ter was forced out of its site in early 1976, at about the time the 
North Oxnard church was planning to open its own nursery school and day 
care center. Instead of opening its own center, the church offered its 
facilities for use for about a year. The Center cares daily for forty 
Spanish-speaking children. While the children have been the most 
obvious beneficiaries, the local church has benefited, too, according 
to the Rev. Roy Riggs when he stated: "The primary benefit to our 
church has been in bringing two segments of our society together in a 
close relationship. Ours is primarily a white, middle-class congrega¬ 
tion whose experience with non-English speaking farm workers has been 
limited. Through this cooperative relationship, many fears born out 
of lack of experience have been overcome.” Additional models in the 
area of Social Concerns may be found in Appendix I. 

SUMMARY 

I have shown how the sensitized worshipping community responds 
to the needs of persons to grow and to develop to their fullest po¬ 
tential through prayer, and through participation in group life; and 
interpersonal relating. In receiving love, the community responds by 
giving love to those seeking fulfillment, to meet the needs of those in 
crisis, and to extend the incarnate grace of God to those not within 
the worshipping community. The next task is to demonstrate how active, 
love-giving ministries are created and maintained. 

27 

Roy Riggs, "Oxnard Church Provides Child Care for Farm Work¬ 
ers," Circuit West (November 26, 1976) 1, col. 5. 
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Chapter 5 

ADMINISTRATION AS SUSTAINING STRUCTURE FOR THE ACTIVITY OF 

THE BODY OF CHRIST 

Administration is the means by which the active functions of 
the caring community are efficiently channeled to meet the needs of 
persons within the church, in the community, and in the world. 

This unique caring generates a particular style of administra¬ 
tion. Toward this end, the congregation must be assisted in developing 
an administrative rationale, as well as principles, practices, and 
systems which will implement the process of caring. 

THE BASIS OF CREATIVE ADMINISTRATION 

It is unrealistic to assume that a group of individuals can 
come together for the purpose of making creative administrative deci¬ 
sions on behalf of the church, without first having given some inten¬ 
sive thought and discussion to the nature and the purpose of the 
Church. With that understanding, let us turn to: 

Self-evaluation and “Ownership 11 of Ministry as The Church 

The procedure which I would follow in establishing an effective 
administrative system would be to ask the responsible groups in the lo¬ 
cal church to come together for an all-day workshop, held outside the 
community at a retreat center. The intention would be for all who would 
participate to have spent some time in reading the basic statement 
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contained in Chapter Two, and to read carefully the sections of scrip¬ 
ture which are outlined in that chapter. 

Our time initially would be spent in small groups not exceeding 
twelve in number. The first three hours of meeting would be spent in 
these groups. The first hour would be devoted to each group working 
to become a unit by sharing together from their personal experiences 
in response to specific questions. The intention would be to build a 
community of trust in each small group. The second hour would be spent 
exploring the nature of the church from scriptural and theological 
viewpoints, the implications which individuals feel these have for them 
as persons, and the meaning which they believe it has for the church 
of which they are a part. The final hour would be devoted to exploring 
the purpose of the church, with particular emphasis on the amplified 
words of H. Richard Niebuhr: 

When all is said and done the increase of this love of God 
and neighbor remains the purpose and the hope of our preaching 
the gospel, of all our church organization and activity, of all 
our ministry, of all our efforts to train men for the ministry, 
of Christianity itself.*** 

The groups would be asked to reflect upon the purpose of the church 
as they see it and experience it, and on how effective their church is 
in bringing into reality the purpose of the church as stated by Niebuhr. 
The groups would be asked to be specific by using examples of how they 
see "the increase of love of God and neighbor" happening. 

The task which would then face the total group would be to 

. Richard Niebuhr, Daniel Day Williams, and James M. Gustaf¬ 
son, The Purpose of the Church and Its Ministry (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1956), p. 39. 
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address these questions: "How does what we do as administrative bodies 
affect and implement 'the increase of love of God and neighbor 1 ? Will 
the decisions which we make be made in the light of our understanding 
the church to be 'the people of God,' and bring about 'the increase of 
love of God and neighbor'?" 

Develop An Effective Rationale 

In keeping with seeing the Church as "the people of God," "the 
body of Christ," and "the community of believers," the philosophy by 
which the local church is governed must be compatible with those under¬ 
standings. In a lecture which Professor Frank W. Kimper gave during 
the spring of 1957, he dealt with the pastor, as administrator, having 

as his "essential concern. . . the church as a living organism whose 

2 

life-spirit is love." 

The impact of that statement is that it is the potential of the 
Church, as well as every group within the church, to become a community 
of redemption. It means that not only is the grace of God sufficient 
to sustain and free individuals, but it also means that groups of indi¬ 
viduals can be empowered to sustain and to free others, that in Christ 
we may indeed be God's people. 

In order to enable this to be effective in the local church, 
Professor Kimper suggests the adoption and implementation of several 
policies. They are: (1) "No person assumes responsibility for more 

2 

Statement by Frank W. Kimper, Assistant Professor of Parish 
Ministry and Director of Field Work, School of Theology at Claremont, 
in a lecture, Claremont, CA, Spring Semester, 1957. 
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than one on-going task in the life of the church at any one time; 11 (2) 

"To enable boards and committees to become 'the body of Christ, ' . . . 
when possible, husbands and wives be asked to serve together;" (3) In 
the light of potential and actual conflict within such groups, we come 
to "the question of priorities in the concern of the church: is it the 
program being considered, or the spiritual growth of the persons doing 
the considering?" (4) Since our program is the spiritual needs of per¬ 
sons in the here and now, it is "vitally important. . . that adminis¬ 
trative work is done in a worship setting?" (5) "Concentrate upon 
policy-making, and allow the officers to work out the mechanics in¬ 
volved in implementing those policies adopted; " (6) In order for an 

"administrative group to become a vital part of the body of Christ, 

... it is necessary to accept every group decision as final and bind¬ 
ing upon all concerned?" and (7) "Encourage laymen to assume full re- 

3 

sponsibility for the execution of the church's program." In the fol¬ 
lowing section, I will elaborate on these seven proposed policies. 

First, "no person assumes responsibility for more than one on¬ 
going task in the life of the church at any one time." There would be 
certain specific exceptions to this where the responsibilities of one 
office required membership and participation on another body or bodies. 
Such is the nature of organization in The United Methodist Church. The 
principle, however, is appropriate. 

Concern for the importance of this policy comes from at least 
two perspectives. First, "how effective can one person be in functioning 

3 Ibid. 
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in more than one responsibility?" This has to do with what Katz and 
Kahn describe in their book. The Social Psychology of Organization , 
when they speak of "potency of involvement." How deeply are persons 
involved or perhaps overextended? Katz and Kahn continue by saying: 

It may be helpful to supplement the concept of potency of in¬ 
volvement with the term priority of commitment . Since individuals 
belong to many organizations, develop many reference groups, and 
possess value systems of their own, an operational test of in¬ 
volvement is the priority of these demands if more than one of 
them is present at the same time. People will handle competing 
requirements to the extent that they can on the basis of appro¬ 
priateness of the request both with respect to substance and 
to time. 

But is it really necessary in most churches to place people in the 
position of having to handle competing requirements in relationship to 
their church responsibility? Second, every person who holds two or 
more positions, usurps from others the opportunity of their service. 

In this way, authority and responsibility become vested in the hands 
of too few persons. When people do not have the opportunity to "own" 
what is happening, then they are not a part of the community in the 
fullest sense. 

Second, "to enable boards and committees to become 'the body of 
Christ,' . . . when possible, husbands and wives be asked to serve to¬ 
gether." The theory behind this is good, so long as each of the couple 
will see it as a responsibility for himself or herself. One cannot 
carry the full load for the couple, but that is often what happens when 
this policy is followed, unless the ground rules are clearly advanced 


Robert L. Kahn and Daniel Katz, The Social Psychology of 
Organizations (New York: Wiley, 1966), p. 121. 
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prior to acceptance of responsibility. The opportunity to avoid frag¬ 
mentation of the family is a very positive one, and certainly is a con¬ 
cept which the church, of all institutions, should be promoting. 

Third, in the light of potential and actual conflict within 
such groups, we come to "the question of priorities in the concern for 
the church: is it the program being considered, or the spiritual 
growth of the persons doing the considering?" There is no question 
about the fact that what the church is trying to do in terms of pro¬ 
grams is important. But, programs cannot take precedence over people. 
The programs are simply a means; they are not an end in themselves. 
Wallace Fisher offers some light on this by saying: 

Century by century, generation by generation, week by week, 
the church must bring its forms and organizational patterns under 
the searching judgment of the Word to discern whether they are 
means or ends. 

In no sense of the word can we sacrifice people and still be the re¬ 
deeming body of Christ. 

Fourth, it is "vitally important. . . that administrative work 
be done in a worship setting." This is not a brand new idea, but it is 
certainly one that has been badly neglected. We have largely tried — 
and succeeded — in separating the worship experience from life. There¬ 
fore, we have concluded that worship does not have a great deal of 
relevance to the business and program dimensions of the church. As in¬ 
dicated previously, in Chapter 4, one local church has been making a 
real effort to conduct their business meetings in a worship setting. 

^Wallace E. Fisher, Preface to Parish Renewal (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1968), p. 75. 
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Without the foundation of worship it would be difficult to do what 
Fisher suggests, that: 

Parish leaders who orient to the biblical image will adminis¬ 
ter the congregation where they worship, learn, and serve so that 
it (a) proclaims and teaches the Word of God relevantly, (b) pre¬ 
serves and defends apostolic truth (kerygma and didache) flexibly 
but firmly, and (c) motivates and equips its members to render 
priestly service to persons and to witness persuasively in the 
world. 6 

The final item, that of equipping the members to serve, can only be 
done in the context of worship. 

Fifth, "concentrate upon policy-making, and allow the officers 
to work out the mechanics involved in implementing those policies 
adopted. Almost every person has participated in meetings where many, 
if not most, of the persons wanted the total group to take care of the 
last detail of a project to be carried out. The importance of a com¬ 
mittee is not found in taking care of detail, but in assuming broad re¬ 
sponsibility for what needs to be done, Katz and Kahn reflect on this 
style of democratic organization. 

Thus every organization has an executive system for carrying 
out policy or the implementation of administrative decisions. In 
a democratic structure there is, in addition, a separate legisla¬ 
tive system with the power vested in the membership to select 
top executives, to set policy, to choose between alternative 
policies of the leadership, or to veto policy proposals. . . . 

The essential difference between a democratic and an authori¬ 
tarian system is not whether executive officers order or consult 
with those below them but whether the power to legislate on policy 
is vested in the membership or in the top echelons. 7 

It is important for the church to either remain in, or move to, the 

democratic mode, where "the power to legislate on policy" is always 

vested in the members. 


^Ibid., p. 77. 


7 


Kahn and Katz, 


P- 


45. 
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Sixth, in order for an "administrative group to become a vital 
part of the body of Christ, . . . It is necessary to accept every group 
decision as final and binding upon all concerned." Unless the proce¬ 
dure is followed, the making of decisions becomes a mockery. People 
consequently become disinterested because what they contribute is not 
important. Katz and Kahn address this specific concern: 

Organizations need not be authoritarian in character, but they 
must possess an established and definitive form of decision making 
about organizational matters. The authority structure essentially 
describes the way in which the managerial system is organized with 
respect to the sources of decision making and its implementation. 
Decisions are accepted if made in the proper manner, whether by 
democratic vote or by an edict from duly constituted authority. 

The essence of authority structure is the acceptance of directives 
as legitimate, i.e., either the acquiescence or approval by people 
of rules of the game. The rules may be arrived at through a demo¬ 
cratic process or they may be promulgated from above, but in either 
case they are binding upon the members of the system. They are 
properties of the system and not of the dominance-submission pat¬ 
terns of individual personalities. We recognize this when we say 
that a person has exceeded his authority. 8 

Where persons exceed their authority, the group, in a loving and re¬ 
demptive way, needs to stand in judgment and deal with it. 

Seventh, and finally, "encourage laymen to assume full respon¬ 
sibility for the execution of the church’s program." All persons who 
make up the body of Christ must be allowed to control the ultimate 
destiny of the church. Where the minister usurps portions of that re¬ 
sponsibility, the church is weakened, and members of the church will 
not have had the opportunity to grow. Barnard deals with this dynamic 
by stating: 

The making of decisions, as everyone knows from personal 


8 


Ibid., 


p. 44. 
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experience, is a burdensome task- Offsetting the exhilaration that 
may result from correct and successful decision and the relief that 
follows the terminating of a struggle to determine issues is the 
depression that comes from failure or error of decision and the 
frustration which ensues from uncertainty. 9 

Growth can come from the positive, as well as the negatives, expressed 
here* It is out of conflict that growth comes. Therefore, as full re¬ 
sponsibility is assumed, the church will become even stronger. 

PLANNING AS A FUNCTION OF MINISTRY 

In the United Methodist Church there has been a division be¬ 
tween planning and administration since 1968. I have worked with that 
system since that time, but I have felt uncomfortable with that format. 
It is my conviction that the two bodies belong together functionally, 
as well as organically, since most of the persons on the Council of 
Ministries are also on the Administrative Board. The balance of my 
statement is made with that assumption. 

Planning Retreat 

In the course of anticipating the beginning of a new program 
year a few years ago, some of us discussed the possibility of going on 
a planning retreat in the Fall in preparation for the next calendar or 
program year. When this was discussed in the Council of Ministries, 
the response was enthusiastically in favor of doing it. About two 
months before we were to hold the retreat, we were searching for a way 


Q 

^Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the Executive (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1938), p. 189. 
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to have response from a large group within our congregation, as to how 
they saw the church, and what they believed needed to have happen dur¬ 
ing the next year. I cameacross a questionnaire (Appendix J) from the 
United Methodist Church, Palm Springs, California. After modifying it 
to meet our needs, we mailed it to the congregation. While we had re¬ 
turned only about ten percent of those mailed out, we received some ex¬ 
tremely good input. 

As we began our planning retreat that Fall, we asked all of 
the Council on Ministries members to look back over the past year and 
(1) indicate what you felt that took place in the church during the 
year that was really outstanding; (2) what did you make note of that 
was really poor and needed changing; and (3) what do you want to see 
the church do in this next year. Several pages of newsprint were 
filled with data directed to each of these categories. It was a time 
of affirmation, a time of introspection, and a time of projection. 

This was followed by reporting from the various groups regarding their 
goals for the next year. Toward the end of the session we spent time 
calendaring planned and potential events for the year. The experience 
was one which was very positive, healthy, and healing. Our move to 
a planning retreat style was our first solid step toward stimulating 
an effective planning body. Presently we are holding two such retreats 
each year: one in September and one in February. (Another model is in 
Appendix K). 

Broad Spectrum of Input 

It is apparent from my own experience that it is imperative 
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that the various program bodies, as well as the Council on Ministries, 
have a broad spectrum of input. Unless the programming groups are able 
to glean data from at least twenty-five percent of the congregation, 
there is a danger that the bodies involved will be talking only to 
themselves and acting for themselves. 

The idea which came from the Universal City United Methodist 
Church, Universal City, Texas, regarding "Home Rooms," which called 
people together in small groups every four to six weeks for the pur¬ 
pose of discussing the current programming in the church, seemed to 
provide quick input from a broad spectrum. The feedback is recorded, 
and data brought back to the Council on Ministries and Administrative 
Board levels. 

Calendaring 

One of the most sensitive problems which we have faced in recent 
years has been that of calendaring. For the first several years of my 
ministry in Simi Valley we had regular turmoil because we did not use 
a central clearing house, namely the Council on Ministries, for clear¬ 
ing calendar commitments. Now that we have been more consistent in this 
procedure, our internal conflict has been greatly reduced. 

Task Forces 

Regular, on-going groups often do not have the time, manpower, 
or inclination to work on a major problem or concern which may exceed 
their overall resources. The appointment of a task force, representing 
a wide range in the congregation, is an extremely helpful approach. 
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The "task" which is assigned needs to be clearly defined in terms of 
scope and anticipated expected duration. It is appropriate for an in¬ 
vitation to be extended to anyone in the congregation who would like to 
participate to do so. The open invitation to the congregation is es¬ 
pecially important when the subject under consideration may have wide- 
ranging implications for the total church. The shorter the duration 
of the task force, the better it will be for the overall program, so 
long as sufficient time is available to fully examine the problem. If 
the task force drags on, interest is often lost, and the appearance is 
that it is "just another committee." 

Pooling Information 

For both planning and decision making it is imperative that as 
much data be available as possible. Therefore, it is important that 
all commissions, committees, boards and councils share in both the 
planning and in the administration of the affairs of the church. If 
this procedure is not followed there is increased danger that deci¬ 
sions may be reached without the full details being a part of the dis¬ 
cussion and deciding process. It has appeared to me that when the 
Administrative Board meets separately from the Council on Ministries, 
and only regularly four times each year, the tendency is to act in a 
vacuum, or with less than a full awareness and knowledge of the pos¬ 
sible directions which might be taken and how the decisions which are 
reached will fit into the total picture. 
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Accountability 

Perhaps the most glaring omission in church programming and ad¬ 
ministration is in the area of accountability. When a goal is estab¬ 
lished the responsibility should be fixed upon who or what group will 
see it to completion. In addition, it is important to determine when 
it will be accomplished. In reviewing the goals at each meeting of the 
Council on Ministries and Administrative Board, it is well to inquire 
of each group if they are on target on their goals. If not, do they 
need to modify the time frame? If so, will the goal be attained ear¬ 
lier than projected, or will it be later? By the continued process of 
expecting people and groups to be accountable, better and more realis¬ 
tic goals will be proposed and attained. 

Evaluation 

In the planning stages, during the presentation of a particular 
ministry, as well as after a program has been concluded, it is impor¬ 
tant to evaluate. In the planning stage, the continual questioning by 
the planning body as to whether or not the group is working toward its 
goal is important. As a program is in process, the question may be 
asked, "Is this doing what we had planned?" Finally, at the conclusion 
of a particular ministry, it is vital that evaluation take place in 
order to understand where there were successes and failures, and what 
can be learned by the mistakes. This, then, becomes a step in the 
evaluation of the total ministry of the church. 
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Communication 

The final area of concern regarding stimulating effective plan¬ 
ning and administration, is the necessity to communicate fully what 
is being planned and when. Without understanding what the ministry of 
the church is trying to effect, the congregation will drift, and there 
will be a sense of aimlessness about what is being done. Communication 
also assists the process of accountability. If goals, and target dates 
are a matter of public record, and if people begin to look forward to 
what is being planned, there is a better opportunity that things will 
be accomplished. Expectations have a way of producing results. The 
more effective the communication, the better equipped the congregation 
will be to respond to the leadership which has been chosen by them. 

SUPPORT SYSTEMS WHICH FACILITATE CONGREGATIONAL CARE 

Since I am serving a church within the framework of The United 
Methodist Church, I should state that there is obviously more to the 
total organizational structure than that which I am outlining here. 

In brief, the support systems will treat congregational care, 
which includes the major areas of parish life, evangelism, and social 
concerns. These groups will be responsible to the combined Council on 
Ministries and Adminstrative Board. 

The basic approach will be to propose standing committees under 
the major areas. I will also suggest the use of task forces for spe¬ 
cific, relatively short-term responsibilities. Where there may be du¬ 
plication in the general approach, I will simply outline the basic 
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direction, and refer the reader to the Appendix L. 

Parish Life Commission 

This commission is a product of our congregation. Its overall 
function is to provide ongoing, social and fellowship functions in the 
congregation. This group is to encourage the beginning, the continu¬ 
ance, of groups for the above purposes, and assist them in whatever 
ways possible. Each member of the commission assumes responsibility 
for a major task. He secures persons to work on his committee with him 
as needed. Budget requests would be made for this group through this 
body. The following are the specific tasks: 

Fellowship friends committee . This fellowship friend committee 
has the responsibility of securing persons in all age categories and 
family status, so that as new members come into the church, present 
active members may be matched adequately with new persons. The commit¬ 
tee is also responsible for following up on the fellowship friends to 
make certain they are planning to be at the New Member Fellowship, and 
present when their new members join the church. The committee will dis¬ 
tribute copies of the responsibilities of the Fellowship Friends to the 
persons (Appendix N) , as well as copies of the membership vows to the 
new members (Appendix 0). 

All-church-family camp . The all-church-family camp committee 
takes charge of arrangements for, and programming of, the annual weekend 
family camp. This would include securing the facility, establishing 
costs and registration procedures, taking care of food service, and 
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arranging for the study, worship and activities to take place. 

Fellowship groups . There have been a few fellowship groups 
which have developed in the church. These need periodic coordination 
and assistance. They are linked to the Commission in order for them 
to have a resource to rely upon during particular points of need. By 
keeping the coordinators of the groups responsible for making certain 
there are fellowship opportunities each month, the possibility of les¬ 
sened effectiveness for each group will be decreased. The committee 
members should also be alert to the need for beginning additional 
groups. 


Home members . There are a sizeable number of home members in 
the congregation. Sometimes it is age, and occasionally it is critical 
or crippling illness which removes them from the main stream of active 
church life. This person would establish a pattern whereby these per¬ 
sons would be visited during the course of the year, as well as during 
special seasons or holidays. The committee members would schedule and 
secure interested people to provide a weekly distribution of the tapes 
of the worship services for all of the home members to hear. Arrange¬ 
ments would also be made to make certain that each of the home members 
has a group from the church who will go Christmas caroling to them. 
Several times each year the committee will arrange for a group from the 
church-youth and/or adult- to conduct a brief worship service in the 
convalescent hospitals. 

Weekend camping events . Several times each year it would be 
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the responsibility of this committee to schedule weekend camping events 
over major holidays. The committee will secure several interested in¬ 
dividuals, with one taking charge for each weekend, who will make all 
of the necessary arrangements for space, registration, common meals, 
worship, and other activities related to the campout. 

Neighborhood parish plan . The neighborhood parish plan would 
be headed by a person who could organize the parish into geographical 
units consisting of eight or ten families. The committee would secure 
an active and interested member family in each one of those geographi¬ 
cal units who would maintain contact with the other families. Some¬ 
times contacts would be by telephone, sometimes in person. On occasion 
group activities could be organized. This could be a visit which would 
assist others within the group in times of need. When emergency situ¬ 
ations or organizational needs arise within the congregation, the 
neighborhood parish plan would be a means by which to inform and mobil¬ 
ize people. Both members and non-member constituents families would be 
a part of each small unit. 

Evangelism Commission 

The Evangelism Commission needs to explore all potential means 
of sharing the Good News. It would need to make every effort to make 
certain the facilities are attractive and that the programs which are 
carried out are well done. This does not mean they have a responsibil¬ 
ity for everything, but it is intended as an encouragement to the com¬ 
mission to urge the leaders of all other groups to make certain that 
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the things for which they are responsible are carefully done for all 
the obvious reasons, in addition to that of a positive image. The com¬ 
mission should also encourage other groups to develop a wide variety 
in their ministries in order to attract an increasingly wide variety 
of persons. Budget requests should go from the commission to the fi¬ 
nance committee at budget building time. 

In addition, the following standing committees are related to 
the commission. Members of the commission head the committees. They 
are: public relations, visitation, on-going religious census, re¬ 
ception of new members, membership classes, and covenant groups. 

Social Concerns Commission 

The Commission on Social Concerns has responsibility for deter¬ 
mining ways to meet human need, particularly in the local community. 

In this way, the Gospel of Jesus Christ becomes very practical. The 
commission as a whole has the responsibility to be alert to the needs 
in the community, and to bring these to the attention of the commis¬ 
sion and the church. Together, work can begin to resolve at least some 
of the problems. The commission also needs to provide annual input for 
the budget to the finance committee. 

Additionally, these committees are related to the commission, 
and are headed by commission members. They are: legislative matters, 
Church Attic, Care and Share, ecology, and hunger. 

The creation and building of support systems in these commis¬ 
sions serves not only to accomplish specific tasks, but also to increase 
awareness of needs, deepen interest in the cause of Christ, and secure 
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a broader commitment of persons. Worship can make a person sensitive, 
congregational caring can provide avenues through which needs are met, 
but unless channels are created through which energies may be focused 
in systems, less will be accomplished, 

SUMMARY 

Increasingly, as we see the Church as the people of God, and 
as we implement policies for administration which reflect the theology, 
we will have been successful in theologizing administrative procedure. 
To continue the flow, planning must be seen as a function of ministry. 
In establishing systems which facilitate congregational care, we are 
saying that we care enough to care more comprehensively. Administra¬ 
tion, then, is a necessary function of a responsible body for the ef¬ 
ficient, facilitating of ministry. 
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Chapter 6 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

SUMMARY 

I have explored worship, congregational care, and administra¬ 
tion. These three facets of church life reflect much of what takes 
place in the life of an individual congregation from week to week. 

It is my thesis that the ministry of the church is composed of 
sequential relationships in which caring is an outgrowth of worship, 
and that this unique caring generates a particular style of adminis¬ 
tration. 

Through worship persons are inspired, and given the strength, 
to care for and to love one another, just as we have seen in the teach¬ 
ing and example of Jesus Christ, who loves us. 

From this foundation, individuals in the church move toward 
becoming a caring community; for each other and for others outside the 
congregation. 

I developed a plan by which to better enable persons in caring, 
by providing them with a rationale, and with principles, practices, and 
systems which can be implemented. 

The foundation of my work was to understand the nature of the 
church, both in a scriptural and in a theological sense. Out of this 
beginning and maturing understanding of what the church is, there came 
a more meaningful awareness of the importance and value of worship. 

The result of a heightened awareness of God and worship is a recognition 
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of the needs of other persons with whom one has worshipped, as well as 
those outside the worshipping community. From this one may be led to a 
deeper realization of the need to care. We are equipped and strength¬ 
ened to do that by having worshipped. 

The function of administration is to provide systems and per¬ 
sonnel to aid in making the ministry of caring more effective. 

The style of churchmanship which I have set forth makes Chris¬ 
tianity active, not passive. I believe that it inspires a genuine in¬ 
volvement with people. It helps people to become more sensitive to act? 
not just aware of needs and frustrated by not knowing how to respond. 

My theology of the Church is that of a community of persons 
which seeks to be united and reconciled in the grace of Christ. It is 
a lively community, one which proclaims and serves. 

I developed my theology of the Church under the theme Ecclesia. 
The genesis of ecclesia in the New Testament is that of a community of 
people whom God has called together in Christ, through the Holy Spirit. 

I view ecclesia not only from an individual point of view, but 
also as a corporate experience. Just as individuals respond to Christ, 
God also calls these persons together as a company of believers. 

The theology of the Church views the ecclesia as the People of 
God. This has both Old Testament and New Testament foundation, but 
most important, represents the People of God as a part of the New Cov¬ 
enant. In addition to the biblical and theological concept of the 
Church as the People of God, and the Ecclesia, I also explored the con¬ 
cepts of the Body of Christ, the Communion of Saints, and the Church as 
Fellowship. 
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After exploring the purpose of the Church, I recognize that 
our motivation to be the Church comes from our acknowledgement of the 
Lordship of Christ. The message that we have to share is one of salva¬ 
tion, forgiveness, freedom and reconciliation. 

In looking at the meaning and practice of worship, I believe 
that the greatest need which the local congregation has is to stress 
worship as the first and primary purpose of the local church. It is 
only as the individual Christian and the church are willing to say, 
with word and with action, that worship is of primary importance, that 
the Body of Christ in its totality will come more fully alive. 

Christian worship might well be defined as the total response 
of a human being to the God who revealed Himself in Jesus Christ. 
Christian worship is also a public witness to others who are worship¬ 
ping, as well as to all other persons. Christian worship is celebra¬ 
tion. Christian worship is essentially corporate. 

To find meaning for life should be the prime motive to worship. 
As a part of this a sense of openness is needed, as individuals ap¬ 
proach the worship experience. 

The vertical dimension of worship is primary. It says to all 
that God is, and that God acts. 

It is important for us to realize that as Christians we worship 
the God of history. We are a part of an historic body, and we devel¬ 
oped from another historic body, namely, the people of Israel. Worship- 
then, in the Christian tradition, should reflect this historic con¬ 
sciousness. 

In thinking about the psychology of worship, the liturgy must 
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be originally Christian; it must involve language which is mystical as 
well as that which is common to every day life, and the element of 
mystery must be so pervasive that it fully communicates with indivi¬ 
duals 1 subconscious minds. 

As we explore the practice of worship, we need to help people 
create an awareness/response of God, of self, and of each other. 

The function of preaching is to instruct, to preach Christ, 
to lay before people the judgment of God, and to offer Grace which can 
change the lives of persons who will accept it. 

In giving consideration to preaching, I have suggested that 
there can be congregational participation in this process. Input would 
be provided through the sermon seminar, clarification can come to peo¬ 
ple through the sermon discussion, an awareness of how effective the 
sermon was as far as individuals are concerned can be seen through the 
sermon evaluation, and then as we discuss the sermon with others—per¬ 
haps outside the congregation—we can see something of the impact upon 
it for us. 

Consideration was given to the importance of music in worship, 
an examination of current practices and emphases in worship, as well as 
using facilities arrangement to stimulate particular emphases. 

In exploring congregational care as an outgrowth of worship, 
there is ample foundation for this in seeing the church as ecclesia, as 
koinonia, and as the people of God. We would recognize that through 
the experience of worship persons are made free by their praise, con¬ 
fession, instruction, affirmation and dedication. It is as a result 
of worship that individuals are given the strength to care for and to 
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love one another, just as Christ loves us. 

I have stressed the importance of prayer, of group life, and of 
interpersonal relating. I have indicated means for recognizing and re¬ 
sponding to crises in the church family. 

The importance of responding to the needs of the non-worshiping 
community can be developed through personal contacts outside the church, 
by active calling, through how we receive and assimilate new members, 
and how we respond to social concerns in the community. 

The implementation of congregational care would be difficult 
without understanding the function of administration in this process. 

In order to more adequately deal with the understanding of administra¬ 
tion, it is important for people of the congregation to do some inten¬ 
sive thinking and discussing in regard to the nature and the purpose of 
the church. 

An effective rationale for administration can be developed by 
seeing the Church as "People of God," "the Body of Christ," and "the 
Community of Believers, " because I believe that the style of administra¬ 
tion in the local church must be compatible with these understandings. 

Prank W. Kimper outlines several policies for adoption and im¬ 
plementation for effective administration in the local church. These 
are far reaching in their implications in helping persons see the church 
as the people of God, and the church as a worshipping caring community. 

I stressed planning as a function of ministry, and the develop¬ 
ment of support systems which facilitate congregational care. 

Finally, the basic approach in the support systems was to pro¬ 
vide standing committees under the major areas. I also suggested the 
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use of the appointment of task forces for specific, relatively short 
term responsibilities. 

As our theology of the Church as the people of God is reflected 
in the implementation of policies for administration, I believe that 
we will have successfully theologized the administrative process. 

CONCLUSIONS 

First, I am convinced that, for me, the model of the Church is 
one of community. It has its character in the Biblical understanding 
of ecclesia and in the people of God. 

Second, the Church - the people of God - becomes a place and an 
experience wherein Grace is realized and lived here on earth. 

Third, after exploration of scripture, theology, and history, 

I am even more certain of the unity which is ours with all Christians. 

Fourth, it is imperative that we reestablish worship as the 
first and primary purpose of the local church. 

Fifth, if we are to be genuinely and wholly free people, it 
will only come about as a result of worship. 

Sixth, because of the exciting things that are happening in 
some churches, I believe that it is imperative to find ways to involve 
all people more fully in worship. 

Seventh, we must be open to change in worship, whether this 
means small, occasional changes or deep, radical changes. 

Eighth, that which is done in worship, congregational care, and 
administration, as well as in other phases of church life, must be con¬ 
sistent with a basic theology of the Church. The local congregation 
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must consciously assimilate what this theology is, and then be prepared 
to act upon it. 

Ninth, small groups must increasingly play an important part in 
the life of the congregation. This is particularly true in the medium 
and larger-sized congregations, but it is equally applicable to con¬ 
gregations of all sizes. 

Tenth, worship now has a more definite meaning and importance 
to me, even more so than it ever did before, because I see that the 
vast dimension of caring comes as a result of our experiencing the 
Grace of God. 

Eleventh, from my conversations with a variety of people, par¬ 
ticularly in other parts of the country, I was able to learn of excit¬ 
ing ministries which are taking place in the lives of many churches. 

I believe that we can strengthen our ministries if we will take time 
to share models with each other. 

Twelfth, I am convinced that the greater, meaningful involve¬ 
ment that an individual has in the Church, the more vital the Church - 
as well as the individual - will be. 

Thirteenth, as accountability is seen as one of the disciplines 
by which we must live, we will see more happening more quickly than 
when we are more permissive in our approach. 

Fourteenth, administration must seek to involve more people in 
a meaningful way in the policy making and action of the local church. 

Fifteenth, planning must be seen and experienced as a tool where¬ 
by more can be done more effectively, as a result of an adequate foun¬ 
dation on which to build. 
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APPENDIX A 

PREACHING 


Name of Person Preaching Date 

Very 

1. Voice good Good Average Poor 


Range and Quality ( ) ( ) 

Inflection and Enunciation ( ) ( ) 

Natural and Commanding ( ) ( ) 

2. Delivery 

Posture and Gestures ( ) ( ) 

Eye Contact ( ) ( ) 

Use of Notes ( ) ( ) 

3. Style 

Terse and Vigorous ( ) ( ) 

Clear and Plain ( ) ( ) 

Concise ( ) ( ) 

4. Construction 


Structure and Logic ( ) ( ) 

Quotations and Illustrations( ) ( ) 

Introduction ( ) ( ) 

Conclusion ( ) ( ) 


5. Content 


Theological 

a. grace - God's love 


for man ( ) 

b. judgment - strip 

away pretence ( ) 

Ethical 

a. obedience - man's 

love for man ( ) 

Significance ( ) 

Biblical ( ) 


( ) 
( ) 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


6 . 


Response - Did the sermon 
Prompt a response? 

Require a Yes or No? 

Lead to action or amendment? 


Decisively 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 


( ) ( ) 

( ) ( ) 

( ) ( ) 


( ) ( ) 

( ) ( ) 

( ) ( ) 


( ) ( ) 

( ) ( ) 

( ) ( ) 


( ) ( ) 

( ) ( ) 

( ) ( ) 

( ) ( ) 


( ) ( ) 

( ) ( ) 


( ) ( ) 

( ) ( ) 

( ) ( ) 

Slightly Not 

( ) ( 

( ) ( 

< ) ( 


Very 

poor 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


( ) 
( ) 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

at all 

) 

) 

) 
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Your sermon was strong in 


Suggestions for strengthening 


Signed 


(This form was developed for use at The School of Theology at Claremont, 
California, and distributed by Professor K. Morgan Edwards.) 
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APPENDIX B 

WORSHIP QUESTIONNAIRE 


QUESTIONNAIRE 

I. Seating arrangement for Church Hall for Worship 

(Rank order from "1" to "4" what you feel to be best seating 
arrangement. (1) would be best; (2) next best; (3) next best; 
and (4) next best.) (Circle one in each grouping. 


A. 1 2 3 4 


B. 1 2 3 4 


Previous Arrangement 

|- <—Pulpit 

- '•Altar 


Present Arrangement 



-Choir 


C. 1 2 3 4 Possible Arrangement 



Choir 


D. 1 2 3 4 Your Diagram of a Good Arrangement 


Please comment on how you feel regarding present arrangement 
("I.B." above) __ 


II. Communion 

(Circle H yes" or "no” in each of the following statements.) 
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yes no I prefer the present system of serving Communion 

in the pews. 

yes no If it were possible to work out, I'd prefer to kneel 

at a Communion rail. 

yes no I would rather use the Ritual for Communion in the 

Hymnal, rather than the more "modern" ones we are 
now using. 

yes no I prefer present frequency of serving Communion 

(first Sunday of every other month.) 

(Please check preference) 

I would prefer Communion served: m ore often, for 

example, once a month; or _ less often, for 

example, once each quarter; or_ present frequency 

is adequate . 

III. The Sermon Seminar began in September and recessed in mid- 

December. It was intended to provide a sharpening of insights 
for participants, and fresher thinking for the preaching ex¬ 
perience. 

(check appropriate lines) 

_I did not know about it. 

_I believe it helped. 

_I don't think it made any difference. 

I _did (_did not) participate in it. 

IV. Music 

(Check in appropriate places) 

I enjoyed the choral sermons in Advent and Lent by Chancel Choir 
_yes _no 

I _like _dislike most of the hymns we sing. 

The idea of Hymn-Sing before the service is _good, _not 

too good, _doesn't make any difference. 

It is good to have children's and youth choirs sing at services: 
_yes _no. 

V. Special Services 

(Check one or more in each category) 
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Attended Enjoy Good Idea 

( ) ( ) ( ) Midweek service prior to 

3 or 4 day weekend 

( ) ( ) ( ) Christinas Eve 

( ) ( ) ( ) New Year's Eve 

( ) ( ) ( ) Ash Wednesday 

( ) ( ) ( ) Maundy Thursday 

I would like to have, and would regularly attend, a Sunday 
evening service; 

_yes _no 

VI. Order of Worship 

Present order is helpful: _yes _no 

I would like to work on special parts of the Order of Service 
(prayers. Call to Worship, etc.) _yes n o. 

(Name, if you wish) 

Age Group (check one) 

_1-10; _11-17; _18-25; 26-35; 36-45; _46-55; 

_66-75; _76-85 

In order of preference was the "present" arrangement, which might be 
called the "square." The next was the "previous," or "traditional" 
seating arrangement. In very close response was a "possible" order. A 
few made an effort to construct their own possible arrangement. By far, 
the largest number of responses in favor of the "present" arrangement, 
were in the 11-17, 26-35, 36-45, and 46-55 age brackets. Even those in 
the 66-75 age group preferred the "present" arrangement. 
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In general, the present system of serving communion in the pews was 
preferred. There was strong sentiment against using the order of ser¬ 
vice for communion which is in the Book of Worship or Hymnal. The 
preference was for the more contemporary and varied service, and in 
favor of serving communion every other month. 

The respondents dealt favorably with the Sermon Seminar, the music in 
all its phases, and an especially enthusiastic response was received 
for the special season services which we held. 

The order of worship was considered to be helpful. Very few (eight) 
wished to assist with helping create the liturgy. 
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APPENDIX C 


A SERVICE TO HONOR THE MEMORY 

OF THE REV. EDWIN H. WITMAN 
September 18, 1971 

Santa Monica, California, First United Methodist Church 


Order of Worship 

Prelude (from the hymns of praise and thanksgiving in the Hymnal) 

Procession 

(The five participating clergy, the closed, plain and unadorned cask- 
ket, followed by the eight pallbearers—four sons, two granddaugh¬ 
ters, one grandson, and one nephew . Organ music was Bach r s n Jesu, 

Joy of Man 9 s Desiring.") 

Call to Worship The Rev. Joseph Parshall 

Hymn "O For a Thousand Tongues to Sing" Hymnal, No. 1 

Invocation 

Old Testament Lesson The Rev. Irwin Trotter 

Psalm 100 read responsively 

Affirmation of Faith (to be shared by all): 

We know that in everything God works for good with those who love 
him, who are called according to his purpose. What then shall we 
say to this? If God is for us, who is against us? Who shall sep¬ 
arate us from the love of Christ? Shall tribulation, or distress, 
or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? No, 
in all these things we are more than conquerors through him who loved 
us. For I am sure that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor things present, nor things to come, nor powers 
nor height, nor depth, nor anything else in all creation, will be 
able to separate us from the love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord, 
(selected from Romans 8, RSV) 

Gloria Patri 

New Testament Lesson The Rev. Mortimer Dean 
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II Timothy 4:1-8 
I Corinthians 13 

Hymn "Amazing Grace! How Sweet the Sound" Hymnal, No. 92 

Biographical statement The Rev. Paul Woudenberg 

Eulogy The Rev. Kenneth A. Carlson 

Anthem "Hallelujah Chorus" Handel 

Closing Prayers 

(a collection of prayer in felt response to the experience of 
worship.) 

Hymn "For All the Saints" Hymnal, No. 536 

Benediction 

Recessional "A Mighty Fortress is our God" 

(clergy and pallbearers with casket go out. The congregation was in¬ 
vited to dismiss as they would from any other service of worship . 

The casket was immediately placed in the hearse by the pallbearers.) 

Postlude (Powerful, exultant music) 


- Frank M. Witman 

The United Methodist Church 
Simi Valley, California 
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APPENDIX D 


COVENANT GROUP CONTRACT 


1. Purpose of the Group 

a. read and react 

b. enrich Christian life 

c. strengthen interpersonal relations 

d. give group support to each other 

2. Meetings 

a. twice monthly (or every other week) 

b. begin at 7:30 p.m. 

c. formal sharing and prayer time to end at 9:30 p.m. 

d. refreshments 

3. Level of group interaction 

a. consider vocational and home matters 

b. discussion of ideas 

c. discussion of theology and morals 

d. personal sharing 

e. anything else others wish to share 

4. Leadership pattern 

a. leadership of the group will rotate among members 

b. all persons in the group are responsible for contributing 
to the group at each meeting 

5. Group disciplines agreed upon 

a. Participate in every meeting except in case of emergency. 

b. Host person(s) presents devotion for evening, and provides 
refreshments. The following session that person(s) is (are) 
the leader, and is (are) responsible for starting and ending 
on time. 

c. Assigned reading will be done by all members. 

d. Pray daily for each member of the group. 

e. Close evening with circle of prayer. 

f. The evening's discussions will be kept confidential within 
the group, and the closeness which develops within this group 
will not become a barrier to our being inclusive to others 
outside the group. 

g. Group membership will be maintained at 12 persons. 

h. This same group will not remain in existence longer than 
2 years. 
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I agree to the foregoing conditions and covenant with others to meet 
over the next 


signature 


date 


(Adapted from the Covenant Group Contract Materials which were 
secured from the Chaplain (Colonel) Mansfield E. Hunt, United States 
Air Force. The original source is unknown.) 
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APPENDIX E 

MODEL FOR GROUP LIFE AND INTERPERSONAL RELATING 

The Universal City United Methodist Church, Universal City, 
Texas, under the pastoral leadership of J. Charles Merrill, has in¬ 
stituted a plan called Home Room* These are groups that would meet 
regularly every four to six weeks. Five to eight families, involving 
all ages and including single persons, would make up a group. The 
Universal City church has squarely faced the fact that their most cri¬ 
tical operational, fundamental problem is the lack of effective chan¬ 
nels of communication within the congregation. They indicate that the 
congregation needs to know what the leadership is attempting to accom¬ 
plish, and those in positions of leadership need to know from the grass 
roots whether or not it is functioning on target. In addition, they 
believe that it is important for the congregation to come to "own" what 
is going on. There is also the felt need of a means to keep track of 
the people within the congregation. Finally, it is felt that given the 
extreme transiency of the community and congregation, it is important 
for them to have a quick, efficient and personal means of integrating 
new families into their common midst. 

Out of the 340 resident members of the church, about 140 are 
involved in Home Room, which represents about a 40% response. There 
are eleven rooms. The pastor meets with the convenors for lunch at 
least once each month, along with chairpersons of the Administrative 
Board and the Council on Ministries. Input and feedback is traded with 
the groups- If something urgent is happening, the leader is on hand to 
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communicate that. The next newsletter or Sunday bulletin is used to 
provide answers to questions raised or to share solutions which have 
come from groups. In the thinking of Charles Merrill, quick response 
of grass roots requests is crucial to this model.^ 


Statement by J. Charles Merrill, minister. Universal City 
United Methodist Church, Universal City, TX, telephone interview, 
January 27, 1977. 
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APPENDIX F 


SUGGESTED AGENDA FOR COMMISSION AND COMMITTEE MEETINGS 

1. Agsnda 2. Chairperson utilize this 3. Action taken 

space for planning agenda 


A. Warm-up, Bible Sharing (10 min.) Read scripture 
for day; have members respond to questions raised 
by text (30 sec. each) Prayer Circle (2 min.) 

Let anyone speak who wants to do so. Chair¬ 
person should take the lead with request for 

God 1 s support in your commission’s program _ 

B. Correction of minutes/Old Business (6 min.) 

Note comments on the "Summary of projects 
completed" (included in agenda) _ 

C. Major Business (35 min.) 

One item at a time: 

1. State problem or opportunity (30 sec.) 

2. Make positive suggestion to the situation 
in motion form (1 min.) 

3. Discussion of proposal or making of counter 
proposal (6 min.) 

4. Take time for prayer 
_ 5. Come to decision 

D. Summary of meeting (3 min.) Come together as 
group leader sums up what has been done. Tell 
what is going to happen before next meeting. Set 
meeting time, place for task groups, if needed. 

E. Prayer Circle and adjourn (2 min.) 
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APPENDIX G 


PROGRAM PLANNING AND EVALUATION SHEET 


PROGRAM SUMMARY: 


TASK: 


SCHEDULE AND RESOURCES- 

DATE OF PROGRAM- DURATION 

DATES OF PLANNING MTGS. 

RESOURCES NEEDED 


PERSONS INVOLVED AREA OF RESPONSIBILITY COMPLETION DATE 


EXPECTATIONS FOR PROGRAM: 

WERE EXPECTATIONS MET?: 

WHAT NEEDS TO BE DONE FOR FUTURE PROGRAM?: 


COMMISSION OR COMMITTEE INVOLVED: 
SUBMITTED BY: 


***PLEASE NOTE: Make two copies of this report. One is to be turned 
in to the Council on Ministries Chairperson at be¬ 
ginning of program which will be returned to you at 
the end of Program to complete the report. 
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APPENDIX H 

MODELS FOR RECOGNIZING AND RESPONDING TO CRISES IN THE CHURCH FAMILY 


Health 


1. In the Orcutt United Presbyterian Church, all a person has 
to do is telephone any one individual in any one of the four prayer 
groups, and within two hours all persons in those groups will have been 
contacted regarding illness, hospitalization or anything else as a 
prayer concern. Immediately, one may know that they are cared about 
and are loved. 1 

2. John Brandenburg, a member of the Rialto United Methodist 
Church, Rialto, California, was responsible for several years for elec¬ 
tronically taping the worship services on Sunday mornings. Then, dur¬ 
ing the week he would take the tape and a cassette player out to the 
shut-ins for them to enjoy the service of their church, and to visit 
with them for a brief period. This provided the recipients with both 
Word and the experience of sharing in Christian fellowship. 

3. An extensive Pastoral Care Committee is in operation at the 
First United Methodist Church, Santa Monica, California, keeping in 
touch, in person and by telephone and mail, with elderly home members 
of the congregation, as well as those in the hospital and convalescent 
and retirement homes. Special gifts are prepared for them and dis¬ 
tributed by the Committee at Christmas and Easter, as well as other 


Statement by Robert Wedaa, Minister, Orcutt United Presbyter¬ 
ian Church, Orcutt, CA, telephone interview, January 27, 1977. 
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2 

holiday times. 

4. In our death-denying culture, dealing with death is a spe¬ 
cial problem for the Christian Church to address. I personally have 
dealt with it in sermons in sharing the Christian understanding of life, 
and in how to look at the experience of the funeral or memorial service 
as an experience which will underscore the message of hope. In addi¬ 
tion, the United Methodist Church, Simi Valley, California, presented 

a series, "We Go On Living, " which was designed to address this concern 
from several perspectives. A physician helped those in attendance with 
coping with critical and terminal illness from a medical perspective. 
Three persons from even more practical disciplines, representing an 
organ transplant bank, a law firm, and a funeral director, helped par¬ 
ticipants to examine the realities of continued living. The chaplain 
of a large, church-related hospital spoke to the importance of a deep 
faith, and how that faith may be further developed. To a large extent 
this approach was a preparatory one to assist persons to accept this 
reality of death as a part of life in a more realistic way. 

5. Over the last few years, Don McIntyre, a student at the 
School of Theology at Claremont, and a part of the congregation of 
First United Methodist Church, Santa Monica, shared in establishing 
such groups. In the groups for which he was responsible, they met once 
each week for one and one-half hours. At the first meeting they con¬ 
tracted together for the number of times they would meet. The format 

^Statement by Mildred Stewart, Certified Director of Christian 
Education, First United Methodist Church, Santa Monica, CA, telephone 
interview, February 15, 1977. 
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was cognitive input from two sources: some tape recordings of Howard 
Clinebell's, and the ten stages which are outlined in Good Grief , 
through which persons go following the death of a friend or loved one. 
These are: (1) We are in a state of shock; (2) We express emotion; 

(3) We feel depressed and very lonely; (4) We may experience physical 
symptoms of distress; (5) We may become panicky; (6) We feel a sense 
of guilt about the loss; (7) We are filled with hostility and re¬ 
sentment; (8) We are unable to return to usual activities; (9) Grad- 

3 

ually hope comes through; and (1) We struggle to readjust to reality. 
The style which Mr. McIntyre has followed has been for persons 
to sit in a circle, and after the trust building, they begin to deal 
with their own experiences in relationship to the input provided. The 
groups consisted of more women than men. 

In terms of the Bereavement Recovery groups, Mr. McIntyre re¬ 
ported that the most difficult job was recruitment. Only a few came 
from the church, and the balance were brought in from the outside. He 
stated, "My own personal theory is that bereaved persons in the church 

4 

did not have enough anonimity in coming to such a group." This 
theory, if it is accurate, is especially interesting, in light of the 
fact that the congregation in which this took place is one of more than 
2000 members, situated in a large metropolitan area. 


^Granger F. Westberg, Good Grief (Rock Island, IL: Augusta 
Press, 1962), Table of Contents. 

^Statement by Don McIntyre, Student, School of Theology at 
Claremont, CA, telephone interview, February 15, 1977. 
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Loss of Direction 


1. Vernon Cooney also reports that the Goleta congregation 
which he serves has developed a kind of ritual around saying "goodbye" 
to people who are moving. They follow one of two patterns: either a 
special coffee hour following worship, or a potluck dinner to honor 
their going. If the leave-taking is done at the coffee hour, someone 
takes responsibility to provide cookies or a cake which represents the 
bread or Body of our Lord, of which they partake together. If a pot- 
luck dinner is used, those who are leaving the community are asked to 
reflect on what they have gained from the church. Then, in response, 
the others in attendance are invited to give their wish for the person 
or persons involved. As Vern Cooney reflected on the process, he said, 
"It is like commissioning them to be who they are. It is an assurance 
that wherever the person is, that we are still a part of their experi¬ 
ence, and want to be in communion with them. This is an espcially 
useful tool for persons who can draw upon that mystical network."^ 

2. As many people have found, "self help" seems to be one of 
the best resources which is available. Such was the case with John 
Knotek. As an unemployed executive in 1975-76, who had owned a chain 
of restaurants, John Knotek found himself asking the question, "Well, 
what do I do?" In asking that question initially, he found that the 
church was of absolutely no help. John Knotek indicated that he had a 

^Statement by Vern Cooney, Minister, University United Metho¬ 
dist Church, Goleta, CA, personal interview, January 18, 1977. 
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conversation with Pastor Don Moomaw, of the church where he was a mem¬ 
ber, and told him of his idea to start a group called "Unemployed Anon¬ 
ymous." It was to be patterned somewhat after Alcoholics Anonymous, 
in recognition of a Higher Power, and that the individual was helpless 
without God in his life. The pastor gave him permission to go ahead, 
and Unemployed Anonymous was launched. Announcements appeared from 
time to time in the Sunday bulletin as invitations to the meetings to 
all who were unemployed. Knotek felt that together they could rein¬ 
force each other, and they would trust that the Lord would not let them 
down. A climate of love was sought for in the group. Each participant 
was helped to recognize that they had a responsibility to minister to 
each other. They shared together their feelings, their concerns, their 
fears, and their frustrations. They succeeded in building a sense of 
community. They operated by the rule that when one got a job, he or 
she had to come back and share that with the group the following week. 
People were really "turned on" by this kind of experience, and it gave 
those who were still looking a sense of hope. 

The group met weekly for a period of about six months, with 
sessions lasting from 7:30 until about 10:00 p.m. There were a couple 
of occasions on which no one showed up for the meetings. 

In all, the experience was a meaningful one to John Knotek. It 
made him aware that the presence of God was in the experience. He 
found himself seeing his period of unemployment as a brand new oppor¬ 
tunity to do something new; in essence a second chance. He said he 
used the time and the experience to really decide what he wanted to do 
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with his life.k 
Family 


1. The Elmbrook Church/ which I cited earlier r has an ex¬ 
tensive ministry in marriage and family life, under the leadership of 
Joe D. Ballard, Jr. The congregation begins with the premise, which 
has been officially set forth by the Board of Deacons, that no one may 
be married in the Elmbrook Church, whether by their staff or other 
clergy, unless they have taken part in a very extensive, minimum of 
thirteen weeks, premarital counseling. This policy has been in oper¬ 
ation since 1973. The procedure serves at least two purposes. One, 
it provides an extensive screening and foundation for marriage. Fully 
one-third of the couples either decide not to get married; they are 
either not ready for marriage, the timing is not right, or other rea¬ 
sons surface. Second, it provides a nucleus of couples who are moti¬ 
vated to continue in marriage communication-type courses and in mar¬ 
riage enrichment groups which grow out of the courses. Their procedure 
is obviously preventative in nature, and involves couple and individual 
counseling as well as larger input groups. 

In the twelve or thirteen marriage preparation seminars which 
are done as a total group, there are approximately two or three hours 
scheduled for each session. About two-thirds of each session is lec¬ 
ture? then the couples break into smaller groups to work on communica¬ 
tion skills, or sometimes toward the end of the series, they work as 

^Statement by John T. Knotek, member, Bel Air Presbyterian 
Church, Bel Air, CA, telephone interview, January 29, 1977. 
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couples just with each other. This approach has proven to be very 
effective- The couples are encouraged to continue to meet in their 
small groups after the course has ended. Many of these groups have 
maintained their relationships after marriage, and have become marriage 
enrichment groups. Joe Ballard has found that "the groups are more re¬ 
sponsive if I let group leadership evolve. If there is difficulty with 

the leadership evolving, then I choose the leadership after a meeting 

7 

or two." 

The content includes: (1) Overview and the inventories which 
individuals will take; (2) God's design — reflecting the biblical di¬ 
mension, particularly from Genesis 2 and Mark 10; (3) what are the 
practical issues of marriage? (4) how do you know if you're in God's 
will? (5) what is God's purpose for your life? (6) where are you spir¬ 
itually? (7) presentation of the religious attitude inventory; (8) male 
and female differences, and how to harmonize those differences; (9) 
confrontation and community; (10) roles in terms of spiritual gifts; 

(11) finances: study guide on the "stewardship of money;" (12) sex in 
marriage: God's design? responsibility? emotional and spiritual dimen¬ 

sions; and (13) time for catching up and answering questions. 

Several books are provided which are required reading, as well 
as at least four Inventories which are supplied by Family Life Publi¬ 
cations in Chapel Hill, North Carolina. A charge of $30.00 per couple 
is made for the materials. 

7 

Statement by Joe D. Ballard, Minister, Elmbrook Church, 
Waukesha, WI, telephone interview, January 27, 1977. 
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Following the completion of these corporate sessions, in which 
there are anywhere from 12 to 34 couples, the couples are then required 
to have at least three individual sessions with one of the ministers 
of the Elmbrook Church. They deal in depth with the inventories which 
have been completed and the responses that have been noted and graphed. 

This series of courses is offered three or four times each 

year. Sometimes there are two sessions underway in a given evening. 

It is also interesting to note that about one-half of the couples who 

go through the series have no intention of being married in that 

church. They simply want what the church has to offer, and, according 

8 

to Joe Ballard, "We are more than willing to have them participate." 

2. Related to the kind of work which Joe Ballard is doing, is 
a program in the Tustin United Methodist Church, Tustin, California, 
which focuses on Marriage Enrichment for couples within that congre¬ 
gation, and is led by the minister and his wife, Rex and Jenell Britt. 

The Marriage Enrichment Ministry which the Britts administer 
is the grandchild of "Christian Marriage," which was a program they 
learned to lead through the present Board of Discipleship of The United 
Methodist Church. Its design is for a weekend, beginning on Friday 
evening and lasting through Sunday afternoon. 

The format is for four to twelve couples, with a preference of 
eight couples, to go to a retreat center for the specified time, with 
no family present other than the couples. The only requirement for 
participation is that the marriage is not in a crisis situation. The 

^Ballard. 
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intention is to focus on interaction between the couples. "'Making 

Q 

a good thing better 1 is the theme," according to Rex Britt. There 
is some group involvement and interaction. The retreat begins on 
Friday evening with a period of getting acquainted as a group and as 
individuals. 

This proves to be a crash course on communication, in which 
each person seeks to communicate with his or her spouse what he or 
she is feeling. There are a few occasions in which this expression of 
feeling is done in the group. The intention is for couples to be able 
to express what they are feeling as close as possible to the time that 
they are actually feeling it. This is based on the thesis that we 
often tell people what to do (content) , but we do not often tell others 
specifically what we are feeling. 

In terms of content, the full range of areas which the experi¬ 
ence of marriage touches upon, are covered. The longest input presen¬ 
tation is ten minutes. No special vocabulary is used which has to be 
defined. The content flows through elaborating on the Theology of Mar¬ 
riage. There are five major areas which are presented: (1) Grace re¬ 
ceived in marriage; (2) Grace given in marriage; (3) Covenant reviewed; 
(4) Covenant renewed and reaffirmed; and (5) Facing the future together. 

The foregoing areas are presented to the total group, and there 
is some discussion which follows. The major thrust of their work to¬ 
gether takes place in a variety of subheadings under the five major 

^Statement by Rex Britt, Minister, Tustin United Methodist 
Church, Tustin, CA, February 4, 1977. 
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points. The subheadings are concentrated in a series of worksheets to 
which each of the couple responds, and then when they are finished, the 
two share this with each other. Then they move back to the total group 
and share with them how they are feeling about the last sharing experi¬ 
ence. This is followed by receiving instructions for the next session, 
and the process begins once again. The first time they work with the 
sheet of responses, which they have completed privately, sharing is 
done with the group in order to build group support, and also to deal 
with their feelings in public. 

On Sunday, the experience is concluded with worship, in which 
Holy Communion is shared. 

Since the couples come from one congregation, they can build a 
community within a community, and they can continue to care for each 
other and to support each other informally. 

Rex Britt drew the distinction between the Marriage Enrichment 
program which he leads, and the various expressions of Marriage En¬ 
counter. He said, "Marriage Encounter enables you to meet each other 
on the road, and Marriage Enrichment continues that by enabling the 
couple to walk the road together once they have found each other, know¬ 
ing that God is walking the road with them. That is a strength to mar- 
riages." 10 

3. As happens in the vast majority of communities, churches, 
and families, moves do take place; people come and go. Moving often 
becomes a real crisis in the lives of many persons. In the recently 

10 Britt. 
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published Ritual In A New Day , there is "A Litany of Blessing for 
Leaving the Fellowship," which was written by Robert J. Duncan. It 
lifts up a particular family by last name, and by their first names, 
and gives thanks to God for what they have been to the church. It also 
expresses the hope that they will soon be known and loved in another 
congregation. Coupled with a hymn, a prayer is extended to God that 
He would bless their lives in the future, and that He would prepare a 
place for them in a new church home.^ 


Robert J. Duncan, "A Litany of Blessing for Leaving the Fel¬ 
lowship," Christian Ministry (November 1971), cited by Section on Wor¬ 
ship of the Board of Discipleship, Alternate Rituals Editorial Commit¬ 
tee, Ritual In A New Day (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1976), pp. 120-21. 
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APPENDIX I 

MODELS FOR RESPONDING TO THE NEEDS OF THE NON-WORSHIPPING COMMUNITY 

Personal Contacts Outside the Church 

1. St. John's in the Valley United Methodist Church, Canoga 
Park, California, presently has as their major interest "our whole em¬ 
phasis on mobilizing the laity," according to the Rev. Michael Pugh, 
pastor. Of the several types of calls indicated previously, they are 
concentrating on a depth experience call. They have recruited six 
people who have a willingness to be trained, as well as some definite 
convictions about Christ and about the Church. The format will include 
five training sessions which will deal with the essentials of the faith 
and how to share that faith. Then, the pastor will take them out one 
by one with him on a kind of "on the job" training. When they are com¬ 
fortable in their procedure, they will go out in teams of two. In com¬ 
mitting themselves to be a part of the program of work together, study 
at home, and calling, these six have also agreed to go through the pro¬ 
gram a second time to work with a second set of six persons as teachers 
and trainers. This will have the effect of multiplying their efforts, 
because each time this is done, a larger and more effective base will 
be established. 

Michael Pugh views this training process as absolutely essen¬ 
tial, because more and more persons are coming into the church with lit¬ 
tle or no background, and they need to start with the basics.^ 

■^•Statement by Michael Pugh, Minister, St. John's in the Valley 

United Methodist Church, Canoga Park, CA, personal interview, January 
18, 1977. 
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2. Santa Clarita United Methodist Church, Saugus, California, 
has a very active calling program, in which the Commission on Member¬ 
ship and Evangelism goes calling about every two months on a Sunday 
afternoon and evening. They invite others to go with them to call. 

Each team calls on some persons who are new to the church, some who 
have not been in church in the last three months, and some who are 
sick or who have special needs. Usually six to twelve persons go cal¬ 
ling in teams of two. The pastor goes calling at the same time, on 
persons he has determined need to have a pastoral call. They call be¬ 
tween 3:00-7:00 p.m., and meet back at the church for dessert, and 
sharing of their experiences. They also use this time to complete the 
information asked for on their cards and refer them back to the pastor.^ 

New Members 


3. The New Member Orientation Program is a preparation for the 
reception of new members, and consists of meetings on two consecutive 
Sundays following the worship service. Anyone new to the church is in¬ 
vited to attend. There is no obligation in their participation, but 
those who do wish to unite with the church are asked to indicate this 
so that the paperwork processing can be begun early. The Orientation 
consists of a walk through the physical plant, so that persons can see 
the total plant and ask any questions. Then some material on the back¬ 
ground of The United Methodist Church is presented. The ministry of 


Statement by James Hall, Minister, Santa Clarita United Meth¬ 
odist Church, Saugus, CA, personal interview, January 20, 1977. 
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the local United Methodist Church, and some of the programs which are 
presently in operation are discussed. They are told of what is avail¬ 
able for those at particular age groups. Goals and objectives of the 
total church are outlined. Then some time is spent using group process 
to get to know persons in the group. This process of getting to know 
each other is repeated in a different way at the second session. 

Toward the end of that period there is a presentation by the laity of 
finance and stewardship which deals with pledging and pledge cards, 
budget, how money is raised, and where the money is spent. Opportunity 
is provided to pick up pledge cards and envelopes if they wish, and 
there is no pressure exerted. The church directory is given to all in 
the orientation program. 

After the two orientation sessions, the invitation is extended 
to those who want to join the church to participate in the new-member 
potluck dinner. The prospective new members are not asked to bring 
anything. One of the church families will sponsor them, and it will be 
a total family responsibility. Children, as well as youth, are involved 
in this process. 

The Committee makes certain that all the arrangements are made. 
All the physical preparations for eating are made, including contacting 
the sponsoring families to make certain they bring enough food for both 
families. Name tags are prepared for all. The two families which are 
united in this experience — the present member and the prospective new 
member — meet at the church and eat their meal together. After dinner 
there is child care for the younger children, and the older children 
have the option of staying on or helping with the child care. 
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Those children, youth and adults who are left, get into a large 
circle, and the new member family is introduced to the larger group by 
their sponsoring family. Then the procedure is reversed. The larger 
group breaks up into smaller groups with no husbands and wives of the 
same family in the same small group. They are asked to do two things: 
(1) The members of the church are to tell why they are members, what 
brought them to the church, what keeps them in the church, and what 
they are involved in where they find meaning in the church; and (2) 

Those who are new are asked to say what brought them to the church, why 
they are asking to join this particular church, and what they are look¬ 
ing for in the church. There is an effort made to make sure there is 
a good balance between new and old members in each small group. They 
spend 45-60 minutes in this process. 

This is followed by rejoining as a total group in which they 
share the feelings they have, affirm what they want in the church, and 
raise questions. Then there is a slide presentation which covers the 
history of the church and the present range of programs which are of¬ 
fered. Again, this is followed with time for questions and discussion. 

Assimilation of new members 

At the time they are received on Sunday morning in the worship 
service, new members are joined at the front by their sponsoring family. 
The sponsoring family introduces them to the congregation, and says a 
few words about them. The sponsoring family assumes the responsibility 
of following up on the family for the first year, so that they do not 
become lost. Because of this commitment, the church does not ask a 
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family to sponsor more than one family in a year. In spite of this 

3 

elaborate ritual, there are some who are rarely or never seen again. 

4. In The United Methodist Church, Simi Valley, California, we 
try to assimilate new members by having members sponsor them and follow 
up on them. Pictures of all new members are taken with a Polaroid cam¬ 
era using color film, and these photos, along with a biographical 
sketch, are posted in a prominent place for a month. An effort is made 
by the Nominating Committee to involve new members in the workings of 
the church. Where interest is expressed in particular groups or in 
wanting to be of service, these are followed up on. 

Social Concerns 

1. The Orcutt United Presbyterian Church, Orcutt, California, 
worked with senior citizens to develop "Operation Brown Bag." This is 
a program which helped senior citizens make connections with certain 
growers, who gave them permission to go out in the fields and pick 
fresh vegetables. These vegetables are delivered to elderly poor peo¬ 
ple. Certain criteria were established to make certain the produce 

does go to those who deserve it. Presently about 75 people are recipi- 

4 

ents every other week. 

2. In 1972 the Orcutt church bought five sewing machines to 
use in a sewing project which they had begun in Guadalupe. This is a 

3 Hall. 

^Statement by Robert Wedaa, Minister, Orcutt United Presbyter¬ 
ian Church, Orcutt, California, telephone interview, January 27, 1977. 
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small rural community, about fifteen miles away, of essentially non- 

English speaking poor people. With the investment in the machines, 

materials, and patterns, women from the Orcutt church are presently 

teaching four day classes and one night class in sewing to about thirty 

5 

women in Guadalupe. 

3. The United Methodist Church, Simi Valley, California, began 
a thrift shop program about eight years ago in an old abandoned house 
behind the church. People in the community give clothing, household 
goods, and furniture which are sold for nominal sums. If the situation 
warrants it, the items needed may be given to the family. Income from 
the project is used for temporary assistance to individuals and fami¬ 
lies who are in need in the community. The center is staffed by adult 
volunteers during the week, and on Saturdays youth volunteer to help. 


^Wedaa. 
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APPENDIX J 


CHURCH PROGRAM QUESTIONNAIRE 


THE UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
2394 Erringer Road at Cochran Street 
Simi Valley, California 93065 

September 4, 1975 

Dear Friends, 

Your Council on Ministries will be holding an all-day Planning Retreat 
on Saturday, September 20, 1975. This Questionnaire is being mailed to 
all persons in the Congregation to find out how you feel about what we 
are doing , and what you feel are our priority needs . 

The following are current activities of the Church. Please give a rank 
by circling from (1) Poor to (5) Excellent. Rank (X) those activities 
you know nothing about. 

A. ON-GOING COMMITTEES Don't 

AND BOARDS Poor-Excellent Know Comments 

1. Administrative Board 12345 (X) (1)_ 

2. Council on Ministries 12345 (X) (2)_ 

3. Trustees 12345 (X) (3)_ 

4. Nominating Committee 1 2 3 4 5 (X) (4)_ 

5. Parsonage Committee 12345 (X) (5)_ 

6. Property Care Task Force 12345 (X) (6)_ 

7. Pastors-Parish Relations 

Committee 12345 (X) (7)_ 

8. Finance Committee 12345 (X) (8)_ 

9. Education Commission 12345 (X) (9)_ 

10. Evangelism Commission 12345 (X) (10)_ 

11. Outreach Commission 12345 (X) (11)_ 

12. Parish Life Commission 12345 (X) (12)_ 

13. Social Concerns 

Commission 12345 (X) (13)_ 

14. Worship Commission 12345 (X) (14)_ 

B. ON-GOING GROUPS FOR 
SERVICE AND FELLOWSHIP 


1 . 

United Methodist 

Women 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(X) 

(1) 

2. 

United Methodist 

Men 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(X) 

(2) 

3. 

United Methodist 

Youth 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(X) 

(3) 

4. 

Choirs (Chancel, 
Children's) 

Chapel, 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(X) 

(4) 
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B. ON-GOING GROUPS FOR 

SERVICE AND FELLOWSHIP (Cont.) Don't 

Poor-Excellent Know Comments 


5. Wedding Reception 



Committee 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(X) 

(5) 

6. 

"Church Attic" Staff 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(X) 

(6) 

C. CHURCH SCHOOL AND BIBLE STUDY 







1 . 

Infants 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(X) 

(1) 

2. 

Nursery II 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(X) 

(2) 

3. 

Nursery I 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(X) 

(3) 

4. 

Kindergarten II 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(X) 

(4) 

5. 

Kindergarten I 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(X) 

(5) 

6. 

Grade 1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(X) 

(6) 

7. 

Grade 2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(X) 

(7) 

8. 

Grade 3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(X) 

(8) 

9. 

Grade 4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(X) 

(9) 

10. 

Grade 5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(X) 

(10) 

11. 

Grade 6 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(X) 

(ID 

12. 

Grade 7 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(X) 

(12) 

13. 

Grades 8 and 9 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(X) 

(13) 

14. 

Adult Study Groups 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(X) 

(14) 

15. 

Prayer Groups 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(X) 

(15) 

16. 

Day Camp for Children 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(X) 

(16) 

D. WORSHIP 








i. 

Choirs 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(X) 

(1) 

2. 

Organ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(X) 

(2) 

3. 

Sermon 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(X) 

(3) 

4. 

Order of Worship 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(X) 

(4) 

5. 

Ushers 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(X) 

(5) 

6. 

Public Address System 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(X) 

(6) 

7. 

Greeters 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(X) 

(7) 

8. 

Funerals 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(X) 

(8) 

9. 

Weddings 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(X) 

(9) 

10. 

Present Seating 









Arrangement 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(X) 

(10) 

11. 

Guest Ministers 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(X) 

(11) 

12. 

Communion 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(X) 

(12) 

E. MISCELLANEOUS 








1. 

The Herald (Weekly 









Church Newsletter) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(X) 

(1) 
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COUNCIL ON MINISTRIES QUESTIONNAIRE, Page 3 

The following are areas which may be on interest and concern for per¬ 
sons or groups in the life of the Church. Please give a rank by 
circling from (1) not needed at this time to (5) high priority . Rank 
(X) if you " Don 1 1 Know ." 

AREA I FELLOWSHIP FOR ALL Don't 

AGES Not needed-High Know Comments 

A. United Methodist Youth 

1. Children 12345 (X) (1)_ 

2. Junior High Youth 12345 (X) (2)_ 

3. Senior High Youth 12345 (X) (3)_ 

4. Scouting 1 2 3 4 5 (X) (4)_ 

B. COUPLES 

1. To Be Married 1 2 3 4 5 (X) (1)_ 

2. Newly Married 

(0 to 2 years) 1 2 3 4 5 (X) (2)_ 

3. "Young Married" 12345 (X) (3)_ 

4. "Mature Years" 

Married 1 2 3 4 5 (X) (4)_ 

5. Retired Couples 12345 (X) (5)_ 

C. SINGLES GROUPS 

1. Young Adults 

(Over 18) 12345 (X) (1)_ 

2. Mature Adults 1 2 3 4 5 (X) (2)_ 

3. Retired or near 

retired adults 12345 (X) (3)_ 

4. People should be free to move from one 
group to another, depending upon their 

interests, rather than their ages. Yes No (4)_ 

AGES II SPIRITUAL LIFE GROUPS 

1. Junior High 1 2 3 4 5 (X) (1)_ 

2. Senior High 12345 (X) (2)_ 

3. Church School for adults (for 6 weeks 

periods, but a continuous 

offering) 12345 (X) (3)_ 

4. Adult week-day morning/evening 


(circle either morning or evening) during 


Advent or Lent) 
Family Camp (October 

12 3 4 

31-November 

5 

2, 

(X) 

(4) 

1975 12345 

Covenant Groups -discussion based 

(X) 

(5) 

for adults 
Miscellaneous 
a. United Methodist 

12 3 4 

5 

(X) 

(6) 

Men 

12 3 4 

5 

(X) 

(a) 

b. New Member Spon. 

12 3 4 

5 

(X) 

(b) 
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COUNCIL ON MINISTRIES QUESTIONNAIRE, Page 4 


AREA III THE CHURCH BELONGS Don't 

TO YOU PROGRAM Not needed-High Know Comments 

1. The Church property should be divided 
into geographical parts. A group or 
family unit may choose to be respon¬ 
sible for one part for three (3) 
months. The jobs would include planting, 
weeding, etc., in accordance with the 
general landscape plan; and collection 
and pickup of trash in other areas. 

1 2 3 4 5 (X) (1)_ 

I feel it is important to eliminate the 
debt on the Church property 
(it is now $135,000.) more 
rapidly than waiting until 
June, 1983 when it would normally 


2 . 


3. 


be 

paid off 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(X) 

(2) 

New Building 
a. Administration Unit 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(X) 

(3) 

b. 

Additional Church 
School Rooms 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(X) 

(4) 

c. 

Sanctuary 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(X) 

(5) 


AREA IV HELPING OTHER PEOPLE 

1. Day Center for activities for 

home-bound seniors 12345 

2. Outings for children 12345 

3. Development and Construction of Senior 

Citizen Housing 12345 

4. Christian Preschool and Day Care 


Center 

5. Drama Workshop 

6. Youth Director 

7. Others 

a. _ 

b. _ 

c. _ 

d. _ 

e. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


(X) 

(X) 


(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


(X) (3) 


(4) 

(5) ' 

(6>; 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 


AREA V WHAT WOULD BE YOUR TOP PRIORITY FOR THE CHURCH FOR 1976? 
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AREA VI YOUR THOUGHTS ON ANY OTHER MATTERS 


After the Questionnaire has been completed, please return it to the 
Church Office, or to the box in the Narthex by September 18, 1975. 

If you would like to assist with any of the ideas to which you have 
responded, please call 526-6231, and leave your name, number, and 
interest . 

No envelope is needed to return the Questionnaire. Just fold the 
Questionnaire so that the mailing panel shows, and add a 10£ stamp. 

Thank you for taking part in this over-all planning for the future of 
OUR United Methodist Churchl 


Chairperson, Council on Ministries 


Jane Seaman 


(Adapted from a questionnaire from the United Methodist Church, Palm 
Springs, California, August 1975) . 
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APPENDIX K 

MODEL FOR PLANNING RETREAT 

1. The Santa Clarita United Methodist Church, Saugus, Cali¬ 
fornia holds an annual planning retreat at the end of January. This 
is following the election and dedication of all new commission, com¬ 
mittee, board and council members. All members and chairpersons of 
these bodies are invited to attend. 

Worship is the beginning focal point, which is followed by an 
orientation session on the concept of the Council on Ministries, 
what the overall program of the church is, some input from the finance 
committee regarding rules and regulations on spending, and an overview 
of the budget* 

Then, all individuals are invited to meet in the groups to 
which they belong. Each unit is asked to determine when they will be 
meeting and how they will set up their program for the year. Time is 
then spent brainstorming and setting goals for the new year. 

Following this, the groups reconvene in the total group, after 
a refreshment break. They then report to the Council on Ministries 
when and how often they will be meeting, what their plans and goals 
are, and a collective calendaring of events takes place. The meeting 
is concluded with prayer.* 


Statement by James Hall, Minister, Santa Clarita United 
Methodist Church, Saugus, California, personal interview, January 20, 
1977. 
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APPENDIX L 

EXPANDED SUPPORT SYSTEMS WHICH FACILITATE CONGREGATIONAL CARE 


Evangelism 


1. Public relations . Careful thought should be given to all 
public relations efforts. Whatever will reflect favorably upon the 
church should be emphasized through as many media as possible. Several 
persons should be at work on the task, with one developing a brochure 
for distribution in calling and through the mail. A second person 
could be working on weekly news releases, which not only reflect what 
happens on Sundays, but also special activities during the week. A 
third person should develop the resource of the church newsletter, so 
that it could do a better job of communicating with people. 

2. Visitation . The person responsible for visitation should 
develop a committee which will make preparations for all phases of cal¬ 
ling. Care should be exercised through coordination with others, that 
there be no duplication of efforts in the task. Calling can be done 
on people who have visited the church but who are yet not members? 
those about whom the church has received notification from other United 
Methodist churches of their residence in the community? and those who 
have visited the church for the first time. It is important to make 
this ministry broadly-based, and to establish it in such a way that it 
becomes an enjoyable experience for people. 

3. On-going religious census . Since Simi Valley is not only 
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a rapidly growing community, it is also the scene of great turn-over 
in the population, and an on-going religious census would be a great 
help. A member of the commission will be responsible for establishing 
a group which would do the on-going religious census. It would be im¬ 
portant to start with the tracts closest to the church, and work out 
from this center in an ever-widening ring. As new housing tracts are 
developed, these should be visited as soon as most of the houses are 
occupied. A brief call using a 4 x 6 card (See Appendix M), would pro¬ 
vide the information needed. Callers could leave a brochure regarding 
the church and its ministry. Where other church affiliations are indi¬ 
cated in response to the individual census, these cards can be turned 
over to the respective churches. 

4. Reception of new members . Working carefully with the Par¬ 
ish Life Commission in their program of Fellowship Friends, a member of 
the Evangelism Commission shall work out a comprehensive plan whereby 
there will be a reception of new members each month. This committee 
should review the procedures used in the reception of new members, and 
care for all of the mechanics related to this? i.e., making of name 
tages, issuing of offering envelopes, preparing membership packets wit 
a church membership directory and copies of Upper Room and Alive Now l; 
or if the new member is a youth, a copy of Power . This committee should 
assist Parish Life in getting photographs taken of new members and bio¬ 
graphical sketches recorded. 

5. Membership classes . In addition to the Confirmation Class 
for junior high youth each Spring, it would be important for a member 
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of the Evangelism Commission to organize and present a membership class 
for older youth and adults. This could be done on an occasional basis, 
or it could be scheduled one or more times per year. 

6. Covenant groups . Since I am of the conviction that con¬ 
version is an on-going process in the lives of individuals, I believe 
that that process needs to be nurtured by covenant groups. A member of 
the commission could keep before the congregation the need for, and the 
value of, the small group experience. In the process of this, names of 
interested persons could be gathered, and as sufficient people are 
available, new covenant groups may be begun. Additionally, these 
groups may organize social functions apart from their regularly sched¬ 
uled meeting times. 

Social Concerns 

1. Legislative matters . While all persons on the commission 
are to be alert to conditions in the community which may need changing, 
and this is particularly true as it relates to government, one person 
could be assigned the responsibility to be aware of what is happening 
in legislative matters as well as grass roots efforts to get issues be¬ 
fore the public by initiative, referendum or recall actions. As mem¬ 
bers of the commission become aware of concerns, and how to deal with 
them, specific recommendations can be made to the congregation. 

2. Church Attic . Greater liaison, in terms of a broader base 
of help, needs to be developed with our Church Attic. One member of 
the commission needs to assume responsibility for this, and develop a 
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committee which will strengthen the operational base of the Attic. 

The Church Attic is a thrift store operation which enables low-income 
people to purchase donated clothing and household goods at minimal 
prices. Since this is a volunteer organization, more workers are al¬ 
ways needed to service the needs of those who come to make purchases. 

3. Care and Share . Care and Share is a community organization 
through which the church works, along with other churches and civic or¬ 
ganizations, on welfare needs in the community. Emergency help, food, 
clothing, and shelter is often provided. Christmas baskets are pre¬ 
pared and toys secured for a large number of persons. We participate 
in doing together what we could not do alone, even though we were in¬ 
strumental in the beginning of Care and Share. One of the members of 
the commission should have specific responsibility to work with Care 
and Share and communicate the needs of the organization to the congre¬ 
gation. 


4. Ecology - The church, through the commission, must do abet¬ 
ter job in stirring concern for ecology. One or more persons could be 
appointed to care for this specific task. It is broad enough to include 
the reclamation of paper, glass, and aluminum. Perhaps through the ef¬ 
forts of this group we could figure out ways to be even more conscious 
of our use of material goods, and also of our direct use of energy. The 
commission really could spend nearly full time on these matters alone. 

5. Hunger . Related to social concerns is the pressing matter 
of hunger. One of the commission members is to work on this critical 
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issue, and as rapidly as possible build a task force which can be help¬ 
ful to the whole congregation as we interpret and respond to this need. 
Awareness takes a great deal of time to develop, and so the educational 
task could begin at the outset. 
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APPENDIX M 


SIMI VALLEY RELIGIOUS CENSUS 


Address _N/H_Vac 

Church Preference - Husband_ 

Attend? Yes No /If so, where?_ 

Family name _ 

(last) (first) 

Wife's name_Children_ 

(No.) 


Refused 

Wife 


Phone 


Baptized? 
Yes No 


Other comments 
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APPENDIX N 

GUIDELINES FOR FELLOWSHIP FRIENDS 


1. You will be called and invited to attend New Member Fellowship — 
with prospective members—at the Witman's home - usually on the 
fourth Saturday evening of each month, and is a time of instruc¬ 
tion and getting acquainted. 

2. You will stand with the new member when he/she becomes a member 
of the church. 

3. You will invite and, possibly, take the new member to various 
church functions. Giving encouragement to become an active 
member and a participant within the life of the church will help 
the new member to become acquainted. 

4. Keep in touch with the new member by phone. Perhaps you have not 
seen him/her in church for two or three Sundays - let them know 
that you are concerned about them and want to help in any way that 
you can. 

5. Make yourself available for information and etc. 

6. During Sunday morning refreshment -fellowship time, make an effort 
to introduce the new member to others in the congregation. 

7. Be a good friend! 


Name, address, and phone number of your Fellowship Friend 
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APPENDIX 0 


VOWS OF CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


THE UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
2394 Erringer Road at Cochran Street 
Simi Valley, California 93065 


1. Do you here in the presence of God and this congregation 

renew the solemn promise and vow that was made at your 
baptism? I DO. 

2. Do you confess Jesus Christ as your Saviour and Lord and 

pledge your allegiance to His Kingdom? I DO. 

3. Do you receive and profess the Christian faith as we find 

it contained in the Old and New Testaments of our 
scriptures? I DO. 

4. Will you be loyal to Christ's holy Church, and uphold it 

by your attendance, your prayers, your gifts, and your 
service? I WILL. 


The Parish Life Commission of the Church has instituted a program 
of Fellowship Friends for New Members. Your Fellowship Friend is 
your link to the life of the Church. He/She will help you meet 
other members of the Church, encourage you to become involved in 
Church activities, and will be available to answer questions you 
may have. Your Fellowship Friend is: 


Name, address, and phone number of your Fellowship Friend 
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